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Adventure on skis, down frosty slopes with the sun in your 
face and the wind in your hair; on breath-taking bobsled runs 
where every curve is a thrill; skating and snowshoeing; or 
if you prefer a quieter pastime, a ride behind a team of 
huskies or, best of all, in a “‘one-hoss open sleigh” with the 


sleighbells tinkling 
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in the crystal clear air. Then when the 
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The Northfield & Chateau 


Great Barrington— 
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day is done, the crackling logs of an open fire within and, 
without, the shining radiance of snow-clad fields. 

Above is a map showing the principal winter sports centers 
in the East. Write to TRAvEL for further information or 
direct to the hotels listed and be sure to make your reserva- 


tions in advance. 
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NEW YORK 


Keene Valley— 
Interbrook Lodge 
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The Inn New Boston— Shelbourne— Glenwood Inn 
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The Camel Police of South Africa Signal Their Arrival at Witdraai 


And Latin America’s fresh, vivid vacationlands 
. : ra Cc are but a few hours or days away by Clipper 


F the war has knocked your plans for a European trip 
I into a cocked hat, you can readily make capital of it 
by turning your eyes to the southern skyways. They lead 
to lands so rich in historic lore, so endowed with mag- 
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THE WATERFRONT AT MUKALLA 


The seaport of Mukalla, gateway to the Hadra- 
maut, was founded in 1625 and has since been 
one of the most important trading centers of 
Southern Arabia. Into its harbor sail Arab vessels 
from Red Sea ports, from Basra and Muscat on 
the Persian Gulf, from distant India and from 
e ports along the East African seaboard. Be- 
hind the precipitous mountains overhanging the 
city lies one of the least-known sections of 
Arabia, a land into which few Europeans have 
erated and once the seat of a wealthy and 
rilliant civilization. In the picture at the lower 
left is shown the elaborately carved stern of the 
Triumph of Goodness on which the author served 
as navigating mate, The boat beside’it has been 
beached for repairs near Mukalla. 
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MY STRANGEST VOYAGE 


By ALAN VILLIERS 


Ordinarily Travel readers associate the name of 
Alan Villiers—easily one of the best sea writers 
of our day—with the sailing ships of the grain 
fleet that rounded Cape Horn. Of some of those 
memorable voyages he has written vividly in the 
pages of this magazine, and many readers will re- 
call “The Last Great Fleet of Windjammers.” 
“The Toughest Mate in the Grain Fleet” and “The 
Ship Lady Nicotine Deserted.’ In the following 
article we find him in strange company as the 
navigating mate of an Arab galleon, the Triumph 
of Goodness, bound on one of the strangest 
journeys he ever took. 
Editorial Note. 


WIHHEN Abdul-Aziz bin Bahar calmly 
said that we were going into Mukalla and 
Shihair to load a Bedouin tribe migrating 
to the Benadir coast, I put it down to his 
general extravagance of statement and 
gave the matter little attention. The idea 
of his ancient galleon loading a Bedouin 
tribe, or indeed anything else whatever into 
or upon her already overloaded creaking 
hull was preposterous beyond belief. Where 
could passengers be accommodated in that 
smelly old pile of decrepit teak? Where 
was there food for them, or water, or even 
a place to rest? The wallowing old Triumph 
of Goodness already protested in all her 
timbers at the holdful of salt and rice and 
sugar and case goods and clarified ghee 
that had been crammed into her in Ma’alla 
Bay ; her unclean decks were a mess of long- 
boats, and gigs, and bales of coir roping 
stuff from Malabar, and great wooden 
tanks for the fresh water, and Jasim the 
cook’s firebox, and the belongings and ap- 
purtenances and all manner of gear of the 
mariners, so that there seemed scarce room 
to jam another soul on board and the very 
cockroaches were crowded. What, a Bed- 
ouin tribe? If I had believed it, I should 
have left. 

But then I should have missed a mighty 


good story, tor Abdul-Aziz spoke truth for 
once. We did load that Bedouin tribe... . 

The Triumph of Goodness, galleon, two 
hundred tons, built at the port of Sur in 
Oman sixty years before and now hailing 
from Kuweit, was bound from Aden along 
the Hadramaut coast and thence on a trad- 
ing voyage towards Zanzibar and such other 
ports upon the African coast or near there- 
to as Allah willed. It was January, 1939; 
I was the navigating mate. We were ten 
days at sea. Away to leeward of us the bold 
coast rose, arid, precipitous, grotesquely un- 
welcoming against the sky of unrelieved 
hard blue: here nothing grew, no sign of 


The Triumph of Goodness took more than 
six weeks to carry its heterogeneous human 
cargo from Mukalla and Shihair to Mombasa 
on the African coast. 
Nils Hogner 
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THE ARAB GALLEON—TRIUMPH OF GOODNESS 


For more than half a century the cumbersome Triumph of Goodness has 
carried cargo-and passengers to ports along the Red Sea and Indian Ocean. 
On such boats travelers are crowded together like cattle and they must 
trust to the goodness of Allah for their health, their safety and the time of 
The smaller picture shows the poop deck and 
the quarter galleries. 


arrival at their destination. 


life broke the day-long line of burned-out, 
sterile hills. No birds flew, and no fish 
broke water; no sail other than our own 
paled that sunlit, torrid sea. 

On board, our crew of Negroes, Per- 
sians, Arabs lay stretched at rest in such 
poor shelter as they could find. It was calm 
and there was no work to do, and none 
looked for it. Aft on the raised bench be- 
hind the helmsman’s seat, Abdul-Aziz 
raised his great hawk nose and sniffed at 
the still air. He was a smallish man, lean- 
faced, impetuous, fatalistic; tyrannical and 
overbearing to the crew, a braggart in the 
coffee shops ashore; a driver of ships and 
of men; a smuggler and trafficker of re- 
nown, Abdul-Aziz was no ordinary Arab 
shipmaster; he was a son of Nejd, a sub- 
ject of the great Ibn Saud, though he had 
long lived in Kuweit at the head of the 
Persian Gulf. He was a man of substance, 
with a melon garden near Zubair and a 
small date plantation on the Shatt-el-Arab, 
in Iraq. Abdul-Aziz indeed owned the an- 
cient Triumph, as well as sailed her: had 
it not been for some indiscretions in 
the recent political troubles in Kuweit, 
he would have been at home, for he did 
not need now to follow the sea. But the 
political troubles had been serious enough 
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to lead to a murder or two, 
and rioting in the bazaar; 
Abdul-Aziz then fled, tak- 
ing over command of his 
galleon in the safety of the 
Fao Roads where she lay 
loaded with his plantation 
dates, bound towards Ber- 
bera in Somaliland, and 
thence to Aden. He had 
sent, then, a message of 
undying loyalty to the 
sheikh of Kuweit, and sailed... . 

Now he sniffed at the still air. 

“We shall have a breeze before night, 
my son,” he said. ‘Then we shall go in 
to Mukalla, and take on board a Bedouin 
tribe.” oy 

“A Bedouin tribe, oh Father of Ali?” 
I ventured to ask. “You said a Bedouin 
tribe?” 


“Indeed, my son. There is much move- 


. ment of men from this hard land.’ He 


indicated with a gesture the brown rocks 
of the Hadramaut. 

“But a tribe?” I asked. “Is not a tribe 
many men? Where can they rest on board 
your noble craft?” 

“Indeed a tribe is many men,” he re- 
plied, “but this one has been reduced by 
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famine, As for where they go, how they 
rest, what lies before them no matter what 


it is can be no worse than they have left. 


And Allah is generous and kind,” he said. 
I knew that fatalistic subterfuge of his 
about the kindness of Allah for exactly its 
real worth; if any Bedouin tribe came on 
board us it would be for the enrichment 
of Abdul-Aziz’s deep pocket and nothing 
else. 
The breeze came, as he had foretold, 
and we sailed in the night into Mukalla. 
Mukalla, main port of the Hadramaut, 
is an attractive place, seen from the sea. 
A crowded mass of high white-walled build- 
ings, tall mosques, stockades, bazaars, all 
fighting for room in the narrow space be- 


tween high mountain and sea, some of it so 


sa Te 


bizarre and seemingly romantic that it looks 
like scenery that has just been wheeled on. 
Mukalla might have been conceived in Hol- 
lywood. The Triumph of Goodness lay 
moored in the tiny harbor, in behind the 
little reef that was marked by a kerosene 
lamp swinging from a pole in a small boat. 
And the Triumph remained anchored there 
some time, beside an Indian kotia from 
Mangalore discharging pottery and tiles and 
a Suri sambuk loading pilgrims for the 
Hajj. 

After we were anchored I noticed that 
many Bedouins came aboard but I did not 
pay much attention to that, for a lot of 
people were always coming on board. It 
was a free ship: there were many Bedouins 
in Mukalla. However, I regretted to no- 
tice that many of these Bedouin, when they 
came on board, were shown well round the 
ancient ship, finishing up always in the so- 
called great cabin underneath the raised 
poop. From this den of unventilated hor- 
rors, this junkshop of frightfulness, rotting 
provisions (mainly fish and flyblown dates), 
' scampering rats and bloated cockroaches, 
this unclean chamber of horrors which 
smelled of fish oil, bilge water, dead rats 
and stale ghee, they usually emerged rub- 
bing their hands and murmuring “Taiyib, 
tavyib !’”” which being translated means ‘“‘Most 
excellent.” Taiyib? That place? What was 
taiyib about it? I thought it over, and 
decided that after all they could orily be 
uttering their thankfulness at emerging into 
the open air, It meant nothing beyond that, 
I was certain. 

After some weeks Abdul-Aziz, who had 
not been seen near the ship for days, came 
on board and gave a feast for the leading 
maritime citizens. At least, I thought they 
were the leading maritime citizens. The 
feast was a large goat which was slaugh- 
tered on the forecastle and taken from its 
skin straight into the pot, from which it 
emerged whole, draped upon a trough-like 


tray of rice six feet by four and a half foot — 


deep, reclining on a carpet on the poop. 
Round this obscene tray of rice-embroidered 
death some forty citizens gathered, led by 
Abdul-Aziz in a right good humor. All 
hands ate as if it was to be their last meal 
on earth; they ate as if their whole future 
joy and happiness depended upon stoking 
away as much as possible of everything in 
sight with the utmost rapidity. These goat 
feasts, I knew, were generally the precur- 
sors of our departure, or the celebration of 
the sale of some of the cargo to a mer- 
chant ashore, or the culmination of some 
mysterious deal. Abdul-Aziz fixed them up: 
we only sat and ate, 

When the meal was finished all hands 
promptly coiled down on the carpets and 
slept beneath the awning of the mizzen sail 
stretched across the boom. I slept too. 

When I awoke again the ship was at sea. 
So were the guests. 

For the moment I was astonished at this. 
Then I reflected that this was the way 
things were always done on board. We 
were going next to Shihair, I knew, and 
that was only sixty miles along the coast. 
The guests had probably come along for 
the ride. I looked them over, snoring 
there, and rather hoped they had only 
come for the ride. They were a tough 
lot, by and large. They were an inferior 
gang of lesser merchants, unsuccessful 
shopkeepers from the Mukalla bazaar, 
drifters, adventurers, ne’er-do-wells; about 
a third of them were Bedu, in black and 
dye and butter—why must they always 
smother greasy oil on their matted hair? 
They looked piratical enough, the whole 
-gang of them; the merchants looked worse 
than the Bedu. Well, they had no gear 
with them, though J did see a battered tin 
trunk or two on the poop which had not 
been there before. They had no gear. They 
couldn’t be coming to Africa. I dismissed 
the notion as absurd. 

We came to Shihair, for it was but the 
night’s journey. It was an open roadstead 


ABDUL-AZIZ AND SOME OF HIS PASSENGERS 


straight along the coast from Mukalla, but 
the coast was lower there, without moun- 
tains. Shihair was walled, shelterless, hot 
and somewhat decrepit ; a red-whiskered sul- 
tan ruled the place (more or less) and the 
citizenry seemed mostly engaged in catch- 
ing, drying and eating fish. Here we met 
the main body of the Africa-bound Arab 
fleet, the big oiled booms from Kuweit and 
Iran, the tiny Mahra boats from Seihut 
and the Bedu coast west of Ras Hadd, the 
sambuks from the very old and rundown 
port of Sur. There were about twenty 
of us all told lying there in the open roads: 
whatever passengers were going I hoped 
would go in the other ships. Indeed, the 
first news that greeted us was that a small 
boom anchored close by had already loaded 
150 human beings for Mombasa. Abdul- 
Aziz appeared chagrined to learn of the 
boom’s good fortune, for I had gathered 
that there was no famine in sight, in spite 
of his earlier yarn, and passengers were 
scarce. The Hadramaut Arab from time 
immemorial has wandered the eastern seas, 
making settlements as far away as Mada- 
gascar, Java and the Tanganyika coast: 
but it has never been usual for the Bed- 
ouin to migrate. The Bedouin stays home; 
it is the city slicker from Mukalla and 
the inland towns who takes his ambitions 
off elsewhere and makes his fortune. 

I spent a few days in the palace of the 
Sultan of Shihair, for life was dull on 
board at the unprotected anchorage and 
there was no navigating to do. The sul- 
tan.was a good chap, and his big white 
palace was a gentle haven after the old 
dhow. So, staying there with the sultan, 
I missed most of our Bedu coming on 
board. I had so dismissed the possibility 
from my mind that when, after a long in- 
terval, Abdul-Aziz sent for me to say he 
was about to sail and I repaired on board, 
I was astonished at the change which had 
come over our poor ship. We were taking 
that Bedouin tribe. All round the ship 


Tyrannical, overbearing and utterly unscrupulous, Abdul-Aziz subjected his crew and his passengers alike to his ruthless will. At the right some of 
his passengers are at their prayers, a religious observance which Abdul-Aziz enforced upon any dilatory Bedouins by thrashing them with his heavy 


cane. 
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small boats bobbed and slopped about, for 
there was a little wind and quite a sea; 
Arabs yelled and cursed and_ shouted; 
chests swung through the air, chests and 
rolls of camel-hair matting and blankets and 
firepots and basketware and bundles and be- 
longings of all kinds; children shrieked, 
blind men clamored to be led aboard; beg- 
gars, mendicants, shrew-faced little girls 
plastered with henna and with indigo, small 
boys in nothing, old men with sticks, young 
men with rifles—everyone making the ut- 
most noise of which he was capable, jostling, 
yelling, milling, stampeding about; here 
and there, out of other boats, tiny slim 
bundles, curiously long and human-like, 
were being passed up carefully aboard; and 
above the lot the calm countenance of 
Abdul-Aziz looking down benevolently. 

Bedouin were hanging goods and chat- 
tels in the rigging, along the break of the 
poop, along the ship’s sides: Bedouin were 
putting out firepots, and little bags of 
charcoal; Bedouin were fighting, cuffing 
children, screaming, yelling, stowing junk 
away. Some Bedouin were even then 
asleep, stretched in odd corners out of the 
worst of the din. And not only Bedouin 
came on board, but Bedouin goats, Bedouin 
sheep, everything but camels. Bedouin fami- 
lies, tents, belongings, food; Bedouin 
screams, curses, shouts, prayers; Bedouin 
children, old men, braves, sheikhs—we had 
them all. 

h was like a nightmare in a Harlem gone 
wrong; trying even to get across the deck 
was as simple and as edifying as getting out 
of a subway at Times Square in the rush 
hour. As I made my way toward whatever 
safety might still remain upon the formerly 
sacred precincts of the poop, one of the 
black bundles that were being passed over 
the side was carried close by. As I watched, 


the bundle jumped upright, stopped and 
sidled away. I almost jumped myself. It 
was a Bedouin woman, all swathed. in 
funereal black from head to foot: more 
like her kept coming over the side, Were 
we to have women too, then? I had been 
told the Arab always left his womenfolk 
behind. Yet here they were, lots of them. 
Where were they to be stowed? Then I 
saw that they were all disappearing under 
the break of the poop. They slipped into 
the gloom in there and I saw them no more. 

It was not until some time afterwards 
that I learned they were locked up in the 
foul great “cabin,” underneath the poop, 
the dungeon that all their husbands, broth- 
ers and other male relatives had so ap- 
proved in Mukalla and rated always as 
taiyib. Poor wretches! So that was it. 
That was what that blasted infamous dun- 
geon was tavyib for. The women must 
be segregated. The harem must be shut 
away. So we shut them up down there 
and there they stayed, poor devils, as long 
as they remained on board: and that was 
for more than six weeks. They were not 
allowed up even for a breath of air, nor 
to pray; any who came out had first to die. 
Some did, poor things, and I did not won- 
der. 

“Allah is indeed generous,’ mouthed Ab- 
dul-Aziz when they came on board, think- 
ing of their double fares: sixteen rupees, 
or about six dollars, instead of eight ru- 
pees. “The Lord is generous,” he said, 
thinking of the fat fares collected in ad- 
vance and probably already spent, for he 
was a frightful profligate and kept estab- 
lishments in every port we visited. And 
the Lord was still generous, according’ to 
him, when later on the unfortunate women 
began to die: the Lord was generous to 
him, delivering him their fares, and gen- 
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erous to the women to allow them to die. 

Laden down with a welter of humanity 
like a Coney Island excursion boat and 
hog-filled with cargo besides, we sailed that 
night, dropping out of Shihair Roads a si- 
lent great ghost-like caravel, the giant main- 
sail whooshing down from its palm-frond 
stops as tack and sheet were hauled home 
to fill with the dank night air that moved 
gently off the land. It was our farewell to 
Araby: none looked, and in the gray pre- 


dawn, that cold hour of the Arab’s rising © 


Hans He Writs 5 
BOUND FOR MOMBASA 


The two fellows above are typical of the people from 
the Hadramaut who sailed on the Triumph of Good- 
ness. Unlike the Bedouins, who rarely migrate, the 
Hadramaut Arabs have sailed the seas for centuries, 
settling as far away as Java and the Tanganyika coast. 
At the left is a view of the crowded deck of the 


Triumph. 
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prayer, a hundred of our Bedouin were 
seasick and miserable. But still they prayed, 
facing Mecca, praising God: and stuffed 
their noses and their ears with screwed-up 
bits of newspaper, thinking this an anti- 
dote for seasickness, and went about, the 
wealthier of them (those with shirts) smell- 
ing small lemons. What a tribe they were, 
and what a mess the old ship was! No 
one—not even Abdul-Aziz—ever knew ex- 
actly how many persons were on board 
during that stage of the voyage, for there 
was no such nonsense as a passenger list 
or any other document. 

Our crew, in that big galleon with its 
heavy design and its two huge sails, was 
thirty-seven. We had something like three 
hundred passengers. Water was stored in 
wooden tanks on the main deck. All dipped 
into the water tanks as they willed, and 
drank the same water—from the same dip- 
per. The tanks had been filled from a 
stream outside Mukalla and again from a 
mosque well before we left Shihair, the 


water being ferried out in the longboat in 
skins. The tanks, in all my experience of 
the ship, were never cleaned. The water 
couldn’t be boiled, either, for the ship had 
only the one small firebox. I compromised 
with tea, and regretted the prohibition 
which made the laying-in of other stocks 
impossible in Hadramaut ports. 

If the water was open to suspicion, the 
food was just plain dreadful. It was mostly 
rice and fish, with the emphasis on the rice: 
at the crack of dawn, immediately following 
the dawn prayer, we had each a half-piece 
of unleavened bread, which might not have 
been so bad freshly baked. But it was al- 
ways the previous day’s. Abdul-Aziz 
thought the crew would eat too much if it 
were palatable. This stuff we washed 
down with some very sweet tea, served 
always in small glasses (less goes that way, 
said Abdul-Aziz). After this not very 
satisfactory meal we fasted until about 
10.30, when it was customary to have the 
morning meal. 


STILL ROOM FOR MORE 


The morning meal stowed away (and it 
was considered the height of bad manners 
ever to be more than five minutes over any 
meal) it was the custom for all hands 
to sleep, which they did quite happily un- 
til the hour of the noon prayer. This was 
ordinarily announced by the ship’s muez- 
zin, a sailor named Sultan. This sailor, 
as is the manner of all muezzins wherever 
the followers of Islam are found, mounted 
into a high place, put one hand over his 
left ear and the fingers of his other to his 
right cheekbone, and chanted, very loudly, 
a piece about the greatness of Allah, ending 
with a call to the faithful to pray. This 
call was an order, for Abdul-Aziz looked 
fiercely upon any who did not pray: though 
some of the Bedouins were unaccustomed 
to the regular hours of prayer—five times 
a day—they soon learned. If they showed 
any hesitation in their prayers, Abdul-Aziz 
showed no hesitation about walloping them 
with a big cane. 

The praying done, it was customary to 


This small boom is crowded with about 150 passengers—a cargo which does not cause the captains of these boats the slightest concern. Jammed 
together in this fashion and completely exposed to the elements, these luckless travelers will make the long trip from Southern Arabia to Mombasa. 
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sleep again, for the weather was al- 
ways intolerably hot. Usually some 
very sweet tea was served at this 
time, though not always. This was 
about one o’clock. About four 
o’clock there was another general 
offering of prayer; then immediate- 
ly the sun had sunk below the hori- 
zon, there was general praying 
again. After this we had our eve- 
ning meal. This was often just rice, 
with a sprinkling of some clarified 
ghee of very inferior quality ; some- 
times it was an Indian grain called 
dhall, whatever that is. After the 
evening meal came another round 
of the too-sweet tea followed by the 
too-bitter coffee: then the bubbly 
pipe and yarning whiled away the 
time until the muezzin shouted for 
the night prayer. 

This, then, was the order of the 
days. But the days didn’t really 
have any order at all. These meals 
were served only for the crew and 
the first-class passengers, those forty thieves 
from Mukalla that I'd thought were only 
coming for the ride. They came for a ride, 
right enough, but it was down to Africa. 
They were of the superior class, difficult 
though this was to believe; they lived up on 
the poop and had paid a dollar extra for 
their food. The principal difference between 
them and their less fortunate brethren 
down on the main deck seemed to be that 
the lower-deck wanderers had paid in ad- 
vance, and the first-class scoundrels hadn’t. 
As a matter of fact, more than a few of 
them never did pay. The less favored pas- 
sengers cooked their own meals, and 
the main deck all day was a noisy, messy, 
horrible jumble of tiny cooking pots (most- 
ly made from oil drums and cans) over 
which lean Bedouin endeavored fiercely to 
bring their small supplies of dried fish and 
bad rice to a tolerably edible condition, the 
while their fellows jostled, bumped and 
otherwise molested them, and frightful lit- 
tle boys scampered around as horrible to 
behold as any little infidel .being “free,” 
making all the noise of which their power- 
ful lungs were capable. They galloped 
dangerously along the rails, played outboard 
where any roll of the ship might have sent 
them to a shark-filled perdition, yelled at 
the cook and stole from him, stole water 
and wasted it, interfered with the carpenter 
at his work, and yelped, snarled, screamed, 
fought and shouted all day long. 

One of the brats did fall overboard once, 
in a nice part of the Indian Ocean down 
near Ras Asir comfortably filled with 
sharks. Abdul-Aziz breathed a sigh of re- 
lief and would have gone on, though it was 
in the middle of the day and all hands 
had noticed the accident. But a first-class 
passenger, one of the merchants up on the 
poop, thoughtlessly dived overboard and 
swam after the boy. That settled it. We 
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had to get back for that merchant, since 
he had not paid his fare: Abdul-Aziz cursed, 
and shouted to the quartermaster to throw 
her across the wind. Then he yelled to the 
sailors to get a boat away, and there was 
no boat ready—no life boat, no lifesaving 
gear of any kind, for the galleon carried no 


such rubbish. The Bedouin tried in one 
wild swarm to rush the poop, not with the 
intention of doing anything but merely to 
be closer spectators of all that went on. 

Abdul-Aziz grabbed his cane and, roar- 
ing with his great bull voice, played havoc 
amongst them with all his mates behind 
him, trying to cleave a way towards the 
place on the poop where the small gig lay. 
In a surprisingly little time this was done, 
while yelling Bedu poured and fell in one 
streaming torrent from the break of the 
poop. Now Abdul-Aziz, always at his best 
in emergencies which gave him no time to 
think of Allah’s generosity (whenever he 
recalled this he was accustomed to leave 
everything to it), reached the gig and 
wrenched it from its place with his own 
great strength; the group of us got hold 
of it, and mowing down the Bedu in our 
path, launched it by the simple means of 
flinging it bows first and upright over the 
side. 

It was a fine day. Fortunately the gig 
landed upright in the sea: the ship’s way 
was off, by this time, and the slight fact 


LUCKY RAPSCALLION 


When this youngster, one of many scat- 
terbrained youngsters on the Triumph, fell 
into shark-infested waters he nearly pre- 
cipitated a panic. His rescue was an act 
of courage by a merchant to which every- 
one was completely indifferent. At the 
left a Bedouim passenger is playing his flute, 
an instrument to which these desert travelers 
were especially devoted. 


that the gig was unattached to the ship by 
any manner of painter and had no crew 
did not matter. It promptly began., to 
drift sideways from the ship, while the 
Mukalla merchant, who had by this time 
reached the child, was swimming noncha- 
lantly and very strongly in our wake. Im- 
mediately three burly seamen leapt over- 
board and, swimming to the boat, jumped 


into it, It was then discovered that the gig 


had no oars. Oars were thrown out, and 
other stalwarts leapt overboard and swam 
to the gig with them. 

All of the sailors were Persian Gulf 
pearl-divers, in the off-season from deep- 
water voyaging, and they were magnificent 
swimmers to a man. Now that these pre- 
liminaries had at last been seen to, the gig’s 
crew pulled leisurely back and soon had 
both merchant and child safely on board. 
This done we drifted down to them and 
took up the boat. Abdul-Aziz cuffed the 
kid; the merchant wrung out his shirt and 
hung it up to dry; and we sailed on. No- 
body congratulated the merchant on his 
really plucky act, for sharks were numerous 


there; nobody seemed to feel pleased about — 


anything, save perhaps Abdul-Aziz at not 
having lost a fare—at least, not then, any- 
way. I regret to add that this merchant was 
among those who never did pay. He dis- 
appeared from the ship at Mogadishu. As 
for the child, he went on playing again 
where he had left off. 

In such a pleasant manner did we drift 
down the East African coast, with the north- 
east monsoon behind us and the weather 
always ideally pleasant and fair. The old 
galleon was a noble vessel, sweet and -grace- 
ful in her every line, a thoroughbred from 
the stately height of her carved poop to 
the low sweep of her horn-surmounted bow; 
but she craved too close an acquaintance 

(Continued on page 44) 
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By ALBERT PARRY 


RUSSIA’S MOST NORTHERLY PORT 


“RUSSIA’S STRATEGIC SEAPORT IN THE ARCTIC 


Sovfoto 


Murmansk’s rapid growth since the revolution indicates its great economic importance to the Soviet Union. In the past fifteen years its population has 
increased fifteen times over. Four shifts of longshoremen are kept busy twenty-four hours a day loading and unloading cargoes of apatite, timber, furs 
and Soviet products. The boats seen here are part of the North Sea trawler fleet. The map below shows clearly the strategic significance of Murmansk 
in the present war. The Russo-Finnish frontier in the north is drawn through a wide massif of tumbled, thickly wooded hills. In the south of Finland 
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thirty per cent of the area is lakes. 


The following timely article about the mystery 
port of the Arctic is written by a close student of 
the activities of the Soviet Union in the Arctic 
who often contributes to “Travel.” The significance 
of these activities and of the rapid development 
of Murmansk received scant attention from the 
outside world until the outbreak of war. What 
Dr. Parry says about Murmansk is essential to a 
full understanding of the conflict between Russia 


and Finland. 
Editorial Note. 


BBoRN amid the alarms and mysteries of 
the first World War, the port of Murmansk 
is again in the headlines, playing a darkly 
veiled role in World War II. The Red sub- 
marines and other warships which in late 
November and early December blockaded 
the Finnish ports of the extreme north came 
from Murmansk, as did the Red planes 
which bombed and machine-gunned the 
towns and roads of the western part of the 
Rybachi peninsula. It was also from Mur- 
mansk and vicinity that Soviet soldiers 
marched into Finland’s North, capturing the 
region of Petsamo. The entire northern 


front of the Russo-Finnish warfare figured 
in Moscow’s official communiqués as “the 
Murmansk direction” and “the Murmansk 
sector.” 

A month earlier the world heard of 
Murmansk as the port to which a German 
prize crew took the American freighter 
City of Flint. Yet earlier, at the very out- 
break of the war, it was to Murmansk that 
the great Nazi liner Bremen made her re- 
markable journey from New York, eluding 
the British navy. Through all this, despite 
the ample headlines, Murmansk has re- 
mained a site of mystery. What did after all 
happen to the costly liner in the fourteen 
weeks while she was anchored in the Soviet 
harbor before slipping out, with the Red’s 
indifference or blessing, to steal her way 
to the Reich? That the captured City of 
Flint was brought to Murmansk and then 
taken out to more adventures off Norway, 
we know. But little is heard of what pre- 
cisely happened to the American ship and 
her seamen in the enigmatic Russian port; 
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CITY SQUARE IN MURMANSK IN 1935 


Russia’s first effort to build a port on the ice-free Kola inlet was made at Alexandrovsk in 1899. This site proved unsuitable and Murmansk was estab- 
lished, in 1916 a few log huts, today a city of 120,000. The railroad built to link it with Leningrad led to its rapid development as the only northerly 


it may be months before one or another of 
the Yankee crew tells us his impressions of 
the curious and formidable harbor and its 
people. 

The role of Murmansk in the Russo-Fin- 
nish conflict is even more obscure and in- 
triguing. Nevertheless, it may be said with 
certainty that in the present clash the mys- 
terious port is exerting its influence both 
as one of the chief reasons for the invasion 
and as a beneficiary of the possible fruits 
of the northern warfare. For the Red troops 
began their march into Finland not only be- 
cause Stalin’s government felt the need of 
more room and security for Leningrad, but 
also because of what the Russians considered 
to be their imperative need of new space 
for Murmansk and its area. 

Looming like a novel sentinel on that 
bleak coast of granite cliffs and fir-fringed 
bluffs, amid a panorama of broad bays and 
deep gulfs not devoid of grandeur, Mur- 
mansk is in truth a growing giant that seems 
constantly to be in want of more elbow 


Russian port that is ice-free all year around. 


room. Up to the seizure of the Finnish 
port on the Rybachi peninsula, Murmansk 
was the only ice-free Soviet port in the 
North. Its site is on the eastern shore of 
the Kola Bay, which is part of the Barents 
Sea and thus on the main lane to all the 
proverbial seven seas of the world. The 
port is there because the Gulf Stream of 
the Atlantic Ocean brings its warm waters 
that far north. Leningrad is six hundred 
miles to the south, yet ice locks its part 
of the Baltic, and thus Murmansk becomes 
a welcome substitute for Peter’s city 
through the long months of the winter. 
Not that ice is totally absent from this 
Russian part of midnight sun country: a 
traveler will at times see in Murmansk 
a thin crust upon the calm waters, but it 
is so thin that it hinders the winter-time nav- 
igation very little, if at all. Icebreakers 
are kept here by. the Soviets in readiness 
but are seldom needed. The fact that Mur- 
mansk is free of ice the year round spells 
its advantage over the better-known but 
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less-favored Arkhangelsk in the same north, 
a good port but frozen six months of the 
year. The circumstance that Murmansk 
has an open road to all the world’s seas 
gives the new port a tremendous lead not 
only over Leningrad but also over other 
older Russian ports of the Baltic and Black 
Seas, which are closed bodies of water with 
gates guarded either by the Germans and 
British or the Turks. 

Thus it is no wonder that the Russians 
are jealous and suspicious in whatever in- 
volves Murmansk. They have made a 


LIVING ON THE ARCTIC FRONTIER 


All of the Finnish Lapps live in the north- 
ernmost section of the country—a region in 
which the Russian armies delivered their 
most effective blows at the outbreak of the 
war. Below are some of the Koltta Lapps 
who live in this bleak region of forests and 
tundra so rich in valuable metals. On the 
Arctic coast coveted by Russia unbroken 
daylight in summer and darkness in winter 
last from two to three months each. Unlike 
other Lapps, the Finnish Lapps are not 
nomadic. 


Finnish Travel Information Bure 


strongly fortified place out of this town of 
120,000 inhabitants. They have built a 
naval base here, making it the headquarters 
of the Northern Red Fleet, and since the 
outbreak of the present war in Europe they 
have mined all the approaches to the port. 
A foreign ship careless enough to try com- 
ing into Murmansk without permission and 
pilot will either strike a mine or draw upon 
herself the fire of the Soviet shore batteries. 
A distance of thirty miles must be navi- 
gated from the open sea to Murmansk, and 
all along the way the Kola Bay is not ex- 
actly broad. “The estuary is narrow,” a 
visiting British general once wrote nervous- 
ly, “so narrow, indeed, that rifle fire could 
have been brought to bear on us from 
~ either shore throughout nearly its entire 
length.” With a professional eye he also 
noticed that both banks were steep and 
rugged, and that Murmansk appeared be- 
fore ship passengers with startling sudden- 
ness from beyond a protective bluff. The 
town itself nestles at the foot of fir-cov- 
ered slopes rising into yet rougher and 
craggier heights beyond—a strategic, well- 
chosen site indeed. - 

Another way for a traveler to reach 
Murmansk is to go to Leningrad and thence 
try the railroad journey north. The Kirov 
Railroad, with but one passenger train leav- 
ing daily, leads to Murmansk across and 
past the marshes and lakes of Soviet Kare- 
lia and the Kola peninsula. This is the rail- 
road upon which Finnish “suicide squads” 
on skis have been reported to be staging 
desperate raids in order to disrupt the Red 
army supplies in the present warfare. 
There is also the recently dug Belomorsky 
Canal which, beginning at Leningrad, goes 
by way of Lake Ladoga and Lake Onega 
to the White Sea and so to the Barents 
Sea and Murmansk. But the canal is used 


NEAR THE RUSSIAN BORDER 


The reindeer is the most important factor 
in the economy of the Lapps of northern 
Finland, providing ~transportatien, food, 
clothing and skins for tents. Below is a 
pulkka, one of the low-slung Lapp sleighs 
in which the rider must balance himself as 
in a canoe. The Koltta woman in the center 
wears the high headdress that shows her 
married status. At the right an Inari Lapp 
wears the “hat of the four winds” and a 
costume decorated with the colors of the 
aurora borealis. 


mainly for slow traffic of freight; besides, 
it is frozen five months of the year. The 
railroad is therefore the quicker and better 
way. Because of the strategic importance 
of Murmansk, a traveler must provide him- 
self with a sheaf of documents weightier 
and more comprehensive than is usual even 
for Russia, the sum total of the supply 
proving his identity, testifying to his char- 
acter and mission, and permitting the jour- 
ney. On arrival in Murmansk, he must 
be ready to undergo an extra-thorough 
scrutiny by various inspectors, controllers 
and members of the police secret and other- 
wise. Security, as the aim of all such pre- 
cautions, is apparently achieved; spies of 
foreign powers are said to be unknown here, 
and Berlin sources in mid-December, 1939, 
could declare with a certain degree of ac- 
curacy : “That the Bremen was able to sneak 
out of Murmansk shows lack of British In- 
telligence Service in the Soviet port.” 

When at last free to walk the streets and 
quays of Murmansk, the traveler will see 
a bustling but not entirely neat city of 
northern loghouses and modern stone build- 
ings; of automobiles and autosleds side by 
side with reindeer-drawn vehicles freshly 
come from the country; of Red soldiers 
and officers in the same throng with foreign 
seamen from the overseas as well as Finns 
and Lapps from across the nearby frontier. 
Life, as he will see it in Murmansk, will ebb 
and flow between the town’s two important 
centers : the port and the railroad station. He 
will see a roomy anchorage, well-sheltered 
and deep enough for large vessels; a port 
amply supplied with lighthouses and docks, 
warehouses and railroad sidings, wharves 
and lighters, tugs and power-boats—a busy 
and picturesque scene at all times. 

Of the port’s trade more than sixty per 
cent is with foreign countries. Lumber and 
apatite from the hinterland predominate 
among the exports of Murmansk. Lately, 
because of the interruption of other routes, 
Murmansk has been mentioned as port of 
shipment for Russian furs bound for the 
United States market. American cotton, 
British and German machinery, and Spitz- 
bergen coal usually make up the imports. 
These are joined by the fish, apatite and 
lumber of the Murman coast as they fill 


the railroad cars departing from Murmansk 
for many points of the Soviet republic. 
From inland the railroad brings salt for 
the Murman coast fisheries, also various 
supplies for the fishers and miners of the 
region. Both in its freight and passenger 
divisions, traffic to and from Murmansk is 
heavy despite the many controls and restric- 
tions. For this is not alone a naval, mili- 
tary and administrative center of Russia’s 
Northwest—this is also the symbol of her 
expanding Arctic frontier, an economic 
stronghold of steadily increasing importance. 
The sullen region is far famed for its 
natural riches. From 1920 on, literally hun- 
dreds of geological and engineering expe- 
ditions have been sent to the Murmansk 
area by the Soviet government; scores of 
mines were dug and many plants erected, 
with the result that Murmansk and its hin- 
terland are now celebrated well beyond 
Russia for industrial activity in certain 
highly specialized fields. This is, for in- 
stance, the region of the fabulously rich 
Khibinsky deposits of apatite, so valuable 
in industry as a phosphate. They are the 
world’s largest deposits, and the Soviet 
people are proud of the fact that it was 
under the Red regime that the fields were 
discovered and developed. In the Mur- 
mansk region, too, there are iron ores, with 
potential reserves of 1,500,000,000 tons. 
Copper and nickel, mica and valued gran- 
ite, good limestone and various clays also 
abound here. Roofing slate comes from the 
region, which is in addition a source of 
titanium, vanadium, molybdenum, used in 
refining steel for special purposes, and 
other metals. and: minerals of worth. 
Much of this industrial activity was be- 
gun and maintained in the difficult region 
with the help of convict labor. The so- 
called kulaks and other political and non- 
political prisoners were brought here 
throughout the 1920’s and ’30’s by the hun- 
dreds and thousands. The Soviet govern- 
ment, far from concealing the role of con- 
vict labor in the opening of the new coun- 
try, claimed beneficial results not only for 
the state but also for the prisoners them- 
selves. In books and articles, in official 
statements and governmental orders, it was 
asserted that the spirit of work for the good 
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of Socialist society lifted the convicts far 
above their physical misery, filling them 
with fire and enthusiasm, and_ bringing 
about their consequent rehabilitation as men 
and citizens. The cleansing quality of 
work on the Belomorsky Canal was espe- 
cially extolled: as the result of their par- 
ticipation in this labor, hundreds of prison- 
ers were said to have won freedom and 
awards. The other side of the story was 
told by Tatiana Tchernavina in her book, 
Escape from the Soviets. To her and her 
family, Northern Karelia and the Mur- 
mansk region meant living hell and no spir- 
itual rebirth. The proximity of the Fin- 
nish border proved a boon to these irre- 
concilables: they made a dash for the line, 
and managed to cross it. 

The Tchernavin family had originally 
found itself in the North because Mme. 
Tchernavina’s husband was an expert on 
fisheries: as a political prisoner he was 
assigned to research and other work in 
the waters of the White Sea and adjacent 
lakes. Fishing is indeed an important in- 
dustry of this region. In the Barents and 


White Seas the local fishers, as well as 
thousands of men coming here for each sea- 
son from the more southerly regions of 
Kem and Onega, catch enormous quanti- 
ties of herring, cod, wolf fish, flatfish, had- 
dock, turbot, coalfish or saith, bass and 


and expanding pursuit. In the rivers and 
lakes of the Murmansk region the nets 
bring whitefish, salmon, trout, perch, eel- 
pout, roach and smelt. Trawlers, motor- 
ships and other evidences of mechanization, 
introduced by the Soviets, have displaced 
many of the oldtime oar-and-sail flatboats. 
The fishing season lasts from March to 
August; most of the fish come from Nor- 
way, and as the season progresses the fish- 
ermen move from west to east, following 
the schools. To serve the fisheries there 
is a large barrel-making plant in Mur- 
mansk; refrigerators and special ware- 
houses, ship-building and_ ship-repairing 
docks, as well as various mechanical shops, 
are all the time expanding with the growth 
of the local trawling and fishing fleet. In 
separate plants cod liver oil and shark oil 
ate produced for medicinal purposes, 
shagreen is made from shark skin, and fish 
guano is processed for export. 

A biological station has been built at 
Murmansk by the Soviet Academy of 
Sciences in cooperation with the state trust 
in charge of the fisheries. A number of 
professors and their assistants are carrying 
out here extensive research in morphology, 
anatomy, embryology, physiology, biochem- 
istry and ecology of sea organisms. The 
warm current makes for an exceptional 
wealth of fauna, while transparency of 


conditions for the study of fish and other 


sea denizens. The Dalne-Zelenets Bay, for 


example, is transparent to the depth of ten 
meters, and at other points large areas of 
the sea bottom are visible from the surface. 
Among the station’s experiments there has 
been the successful introduction to the Mur- 
man waters of crab spawn from the Sov- 
iet Far East. Biological material from the 
Murmansk. station is supplied to various 
research institutions and universities of the 
Union. 

A similar spirit of experimentation has 
asserted itself in the agriculture of the 
Murmansk region. The influx of thousands 
of workers had early taxed the local food 
resources, while the importing of food 
from the interior had not proved either ef- 
ficient or sufficient. Thus, expansion and 
innovation on the few local farms were in- 
evitable, Pasture and cattle appeared where 
none had been thought possible to exist 
before; potatoes, oats and rye were grown 
in ever-increasing quantities and of im- 


proving quality way beyond the Arctic Cir-. 


cle; hothouses harbored sundry vegetables. 


However, Captain Ahrens of the Bremen 


complained of his stay in Murmansk: “No 
green vegetables.” The Socialist touch’ was 


present even here, as farmers and truck 


gardeners were banded into kolkhozi, or 
collective enterprises, or became employees 


on state-owned farms. Even the reindeer 
raisers were grouped into kolkhozi, and 
hunters too were gathered into communal 
units to trap and market more efficiently 
the beaver, the marten, the Arctic fox and | 
the lemming. 

Wheat is still brought from the interior, 
but at Murmansk there are already mass- 
production bakeries, for many of the min- 
ers’ settlements and hunting and fishing 
villages depend on the town for their store” 
bread supply. More and more does this 


plaice. 


They also go after shark, a new 


water in some of the inlets creates ideal 


CANAL TO THE ARCTIC 
OCEAN 


The White Sea-Baltic Canal is 
a vital artery for the transpor- 
tation of goods to and from 
Murmansk and other Arctic 
ports. Before the completion 
of this canal in 1933 it took 
steamers seventeen days to 
make the voyage from Ark- 
hangelsk to Leningrad because 
they had to sail around the 
North Cape and the whole 
Scandinavian peninsula. For a 
part of the winter, however, the 
canal is frozen, and Murmansk 
must depend on the railroad 
for its supplies. In the picture 
above is a view of the Lapp 
village of Kolttakéngas taken 
after the completion of the new 
tourist inn in 1939. The inn 
and the ancient Lapp chapel 
behind it have been destroyed 
in the present struggle. Koltta- 
kéngas is near the Norwegian 
border at the end of one branch 
of the Arctic highway. The 
other branch extends to Liina- 
hamari, port of Petsamo. 


port assume the functions of an industrial 
center all its own, serving as it does the 
needs of a far-flung quickening region. 
Cloth- and shoe-making shops have ap- 
‘peared in the town, printeries and power- 
houses rear their walls and chimney stacks, 
and, in its turn, the fast expansion of the 
city has led to the rise of a special indus- 
try which produces building materials. 
Modern conveniences have kept pace with 
Murmansk: the town now has a radio sta- 
tion and several telegraph lines, a system 
of waterworks and another of sewers, a net 
of libraries and schools, the latter includ- 
ing a naval technicum and a teachers’ col- 
lege. A regional museum and the House 
of Culture, which is the city’s social center, 
complete this tableau of civilization beyond 


THE WHITE WAR IN PETSAMO 


Russian and Finnish troops alike are dressed 
in white so as to take advantage of the 
snow. At the left are Finnish ski troops; 
below are Russian machine gunners. A 
less sinister picture is presented by the two 
housewives on a tundra collective farm not 
far from Murmansk, taken in those rela- 
tively happy days before the people on the 
Kola Peninsula found themselves at war 
with their neighbors on the Arctic Ocean. 


the Arctic Circle in what was once a waste. 

All this is new, very new, for Mur- 
mansk itself is but a quarter-century old, 
a mere infant among Russian cities, most 
of which count their age by centuries. But 
the history of the hinterland—of the Kola 
peninsula embracing the Murmansk region 
—is not too recent. 

Back in the thirteenth century the first 
Russians appeared in this area to trade 
with the Lapps and other local fishers and 
hunters. The newcomers were the shrewd 
Novgorodians who bartered hooks and 
hardware of Western manufacture for the 


skins and furs of what is now the vast. 


tundra and taiga of North Russia, Finland 
and even Norway. Appreciating the com- 
paratively mild climate of the Kola Bay, 
these Russians established a permanent 
trading station on the ice-free shore and 
called it Kola, Trade expanded as foreign 
merchants came here from farther west and 
southwest. The town of Kola grew, but in 
the fifteenth century the Muscovite czars 
destroyed the freedom and commerce of 
Novgorod, and so, indirectly, doomed the 


colony at Kola. Instead, in the sixteenth 
century, thanks to the arrival of the Eng- 
lish and Dutch ships and traders, a new 
port and town sprang up many miles to 
the east, at the mouth of the Northern 
Dvina River. It was the port of Ark- 
hangelsk, flourishing from then on despite 
the handicap of its frozen waters six 
months of the year. 

Not before the end of the nineteenth 
century did the Russians once more re- 
member the free waters of the Kola Bay. 
War needs, not reasons of trade, prompted 
the czar’s men to plan a new town near the 
ancient post of the Novgorodians; they en- 
visaged a strong naval base here, to serve 
in partial compensation should the Baltic 
Sea be closed to the Russians by hostilities. 


In 1899, inside the Kola Bay but quite close 
to its mouth, the port of Alexandrovsk was 
opened. In selecting the site, however, the 
czar’s men bungled: steep rocks impeded 
ship traffic near the harbor, and there was 
but one serviceable inlet. Nothing was done 
to correct the situation until the First 
World War. By 1915 it was clear even to 
the imperial blunderers that the war would 
drag on, and that the danger to the czar’s 
ships and men in the Baltic would not soon 
cease. In September of that year, on a site 
six miles off the old town of Kola, the 
new town of Romanovsk-on-the-Murman 
was laid out. One year and a half later, 
the Romanov dynasty deposed, the infant 
town was renamed Murmansk. 

By that time the construction of a rail- 
road connecting these ice-free shores with 
Petrograd (né St. Petersburg, now Lenin- 
grad) was completed, and service was be- 
gun. Allied ships were bringing to the 
port, to be reshipped via the railroad, great 
loads of munitions for the Russian front 
against the Kaiser’s Germany. Rumors of 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Wide World, Sovfoto 


YOSEMITE’S 


There is a fine view of 
Vernal and Nevada Falls — 
from Glacier Point, where 
the picture at the left was — 
taken, but the falls them- 
selves are inaccessible in 
winter. At the’ bottom of 
the opposite page is a view 
“of the skating rink, with 
Half Dome towering 4890 
feet above it. 


MAGIC 


MOUNTAINS 


This is the second of a series of picture lay- 
outs on the National Parks of America. 
Editorial Note. 


Life is made easy 
for the skiers on 
Badger Pass by an 
Upski which hauls 
them to the top 
again. Ash Can 


Alley provides, fun : 
“for those who have : . 
/ As 


no, faith in their 
ability on skis and 
prefer to start the 
descent in a sitting 
posture, using a 
heavy tin pan for 
equipment! 


I N 1864, eight years before Yellowstone was made the first national 
| park in the world, Yosemite Valley and the Mariposa Grove of Big 
| Trees were set aside as park by Congress to be administered by the 
State of California. They attained National Park status in 1890, but 
not until the All-Year Highway was completed in 1926 did Yosemite 
really come into its own. Now the austere beauty of its snow-clad 
heights lures the winter sports enthusiast from the middle of De- 
cember to the end of April, when the valley floor is green again and 
the air is sweet with flowers. Then the turbulent waterfalls leap 
in exultation at the return of spring and the Big Trees shake off 
their snowy armor, their warm red_ trunks straight against a 
cobalt sky. 


Photographs courtesy of the U.S. Department of 
the Interior and the Yosemite Park and 
Curry Company 
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TREES THAT IMMIGRATED 
TO FLORIDA 


THE ROYAL PALM 


sn addition to the fifteen native palms of Florida, more than a 
By WALT ANDERSON hundred species of palms have been introduced from every palm- 
growing land in the world. Among the finest of these trees is the 
royal palm which more ‘than merits its name. It grows wild on 
the muck lands near the lower Gulf Coast. This specimen, how- 
ever, is one of the proudest in the Royal Palm State Park in 


Florida, ; 


WE speak of individuals, of personalities, of people who stand 
out in the scheme of things. But few know intimately the per- 
sonality, the peculiar vagaries of those strange people of the soil 
——thees. 

Were we to spend as much time with trees as we do with ma- 
chines, we should find in them all the elements necessary to human 
life—food, clothes, drugs and shelter. 

Today man is seeking to unearth the knowledge of trees that was 
an open book to primitive people. With wealth at his command, 
he delves into the fastnesses of the Amazon jungle, into the is- 
lands of the China Seas, into Madagascar and Mozambique, India 
and Java, bringing back trees whose fruit feeds millions in their 
native homes. 

Fortunately for us, in Southern Florida we have a region where 
these immigrant trees feel entirely at home. When we have cul- 
tivated them extensively, we may expect to have on our breakfast 
table rare, exotic fruits of amazing nutritive value. ; 

Many common Florida fruits have already been marketed— 
citrus fruits, some four hundred varieties, pineapples, bananas and 
coconuts; and avocados, mangoes, guavas and sapodillas are rap- 
idly coming into their own. 

But this is a mere beginning, There are a great many more trees 
in Florida known only to a handful of experimenters. These strange 
trees do everything but sing and dance. 

Such a tree is the Monstera Deliciosa, in truth a delicious monster. 
He scorns the common earth. His roots hang in the air, gathering 
all the nourishment he needs from it. He sends a heavy tube 
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TROPICAL PATTERNS 


At the upper right is the tropical 
trumpet, or Florida hot dog tree, 
i with fruit said to be intoxicating 
to birds who eat it. The beautiful 
fan-shaped leaf belongs to the 
; traveler’s palm, the fronds of 
| which are supposed always to 
point north and south. 


Devereux Butcher 


Miami News Service 
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LIPSTICK TREE 


The “lipstick tree” contains 
seeds covered with a scarlet 
paste which makes an _ in- 
delible lip rouge. It was 


used in ancient times and is 
delicious to the taste. 


FLORA FROM EGYPT 


There is scarcely any tropi- 
cal vegetation that cannot 
be grown successfully in 
Florida, This young lady 
is emerging from behind a 
clump’ of  bulrushes, or 
Papyrus reeds, in the McKee 
Jungle Gardens at Vero 
Beach. The papyrus reeds 
were imported from Egypt 
and they flourish splendidly 
in their new American 
home. 
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EXOTIC PALMS AND PAPAYAS : ; ie 

Flanked on either side by the graceful leaves of palms is a picture of a grove of papaya trees. These trees are probably the a rapid-growing co 

short-lived trees in the world. A tree not more than eight feet high may carry as much as 150 pounds of fruit. The papaya may be ae eu Ee a 

as a vegetable or used in jam. At the left are the slender and exquisite leaves of a fern palm imported to Florida from the islands te 0 : lia. e 
right are the leaves of one of the indigenous Florida palms which, despite its loveliness, carries the humble name of “cabbage palm. 


down into the earth which pumps up water to him. 

The monster has a tremendous ornamental leaf, per- 
forated with large holes in a Battenberg lace pattern. These 
holes serve a purpose beyond their mere design. The ty- 
phoon, in its native China Seas, can roar through this leaf 
without inflicting any damage upon it. 

But it is the fruit which is most remarkable. Shaped 
like an ear of corn, it is almost a foot in length, and takes 
from seven to ten months to mature. When it does, its 
scales flake off, leaving a golden pulp all ready to be sliced 
and served. Connoisseurs agree that this “delicious mon- 
ster” has the most delicious combination of tastes and smells 
known. It has united in itself the delicate odor and flavor 
of the pineapple, banana and apricot, a gourmet’s delight. 
So rich is it that a small piece of its pulp will make a gallon 
of ice cream irresistible. 
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The ziziphus is a square meal for coolie day laborers. 
Complete: in its nourishment, it can sustain human life. 
Although the fruit is small, the tree bears so prolific a crop 
that the limbs are constantly breaking off. A tree near 
Miami, although blown out of the ground, has borne two 
crops and is still bearing. 

When the tree is green, it tastes like applejack, but when 
ripe, is hard to distinguish from limburger cheese with a 
grudge against the world. This remarkable fruit is ever- 
lasting, for it cures itself and dries like a date. It can then 
be ground into flour. 

Industry knows it as the jujube, and uses it for flavoring 
confections. Like most tropical fruits, this native of China 
also, contains. medicinal qualities. 

Even in Babylonian times women were made beautiful by 
the “cosmetic tree.” It was already ancient in Cleopatra’s 
day. Women used it then as now for painting their finger- 
and toenails. Our druggists import it from India, but 
America may soon consider it one of her adopted children. 

The “lipstick tree” is no less a favorite of the ultramod- 
erns than it was of women in primitive Society, Its red- 
dish burr contains a mass of seeds which when rubbed 
give the lipstick color. It not only gives a woman’s mouth 
a lovely shade but, in keeping with age-old Eastern cults, 
imparts a delicious taste. Even in the more prosaic Middle 
West, the “aneto” obtained from the burrs is used for col- 
oring butter and oleomargarine, 

(Continued on page 41) 


JAK-FRUIT TREE 


Fruit weighing forty pounds or 

more grows on the limbs and on 

the trunk of the jak-fruit tree. 

An emigrant from Malaya and 

Southern India, it is doing well in 
ttc KFlorida home. 


FLYNN-OF-THE- 
INLAND 


The Aerial Medical 
Services, to which the 
Reverend John Flynn 
has given nearly a 
quarter of a century 
of devoted service, 
now cover more than 
one million square 
miles of the outback 
of Australia. Annu- 
ally the flying doc- 
tors cover one hun- 
dred thousand miles 
bringing medical aid 
to settlers in remote 
regions. In the pic- 
ture below a patient 
is being carried to an 
aerial ambulance. 


FLYING DOCTORS OF THE 
AUSTRALIAN BUSH 


By MICHAEL TERRY 


sandhill to dry river bed, rattled over 
stones and brushed between trees on its 
330 miles to the railhead at Oodnadatta. 
And a few valiant souls, say two hun- 
dred, who formed the only township in 
Central Australia. 

My men and I had just won across 


TEN years ago I was using this typewriter 
by the light of a candle. Far away, in the 
center of Australia, I] must have disturbed 
somebody, for it was late at night and there 
was hardly a sound in Alice Springs. My 
room in the hotel bungalow looked out upon 
a pitch-black night pin-pointed by stars 


more numerous, more bright, than any 
Northerner can imagine. I was working as 
fast as the keys would fly, for it was a race 
to get press material finished in time for a 
southbound car at dawn—and to hold out 
against bacterial dysentery. In those days 
there was no rail to Alice Springs, no radio, 
no telephone, electric light, water supply or 
sewerage. Just an office on the Overland 
Telegraph line from Adelaide to Darwin 
which had been tick-tacking since 1872, and 
a twisting motor road which plunged from 


from the most isolated goldfield in Australia 
—Tanami, 420 miles northwest of The 
Alice. After months out of touch with the 
world I simply had to get my message south, 
at once. Across the road, its iron roof 
gleaming ghostly from where I worked, 
stood the hospital. It had a bed ready. That 
was more than stimulating; it was a perfect 
godsend to know that clean white sheets, 
fly-proof rooms and all a fellow wants in 
sickness would be mine directly the last sheet 
was pulled from the machine. The knowl- 


edge kept me going until I was through. 

And then—I relaxed. I took my medicine 
like a good little boy, starved as they in- 
sisted, idled as they advised and in three 
weeks was heading for the desert again; 
sound and exceedingly grateful. And half 
in love with one of the nurses of the Aus- 
tralian Inland Mission. 

If ever mission work was done in a spirit 
of idealism, the A.I.M. leads in this respect. 
As far back as 1912 the Presbyterian 
Church of Australia came to see that the 
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Australian National: Travel Askotiation 
In Australia they boast of cattle stations that are 
larger than some European kingdoms. These 
cattle are watering at Bonney Well in Central 
Australia. 


Australian ational Travel Association 

Alice Springs, approximately in the center of the 

continent, is typical of the remote towns served 
by the Aerial Medical Services. 


Australian National Travel Association 
A small building with a corrugated iron roof 


serves as a police station in the outpost of Arl- 
tunga in Central Australia. 


Kosmos 


CHRISTENING A NEW SHIP 


“Speed means life” 


is the heading of the placards suspended from this new plane being 


christened by the Anglican archbishop of Sydney for medical mission purposes. The flying 
doctors owe much of their success to the generous assistance of the church. 


pioneers of the wilderness needed medi- 
cine even more than Bibles. They set 
apart the Reverend John Flynn to work 
for “Christ and the Continent.” So 
thoroughly has he handled his assign- 
ment, with such vision and perseverance 
has he devoted his life to healing first the 
bushman’s body, then, if he likes, his 
soul, that today everyone in Australia has 
heard about Flynn-of-the-Inland. 

As ever in this kind of work, money 
trimmed the mantle of protection which 
the A.I.M. sought to cast over the people 
of the bush. Today, however, money sub- 
scribed by the Church, by public-spirited 
men, by bush people themselves, also by 
the powers-that-be has financed in 
twenty-six years the establishment of 
eleven hospitals each staffed with two 
nurses. If the patient can pay, he does. 
If he cannot, it is not held against him. 
That is the way of the A. I. M. 

When Flynn-of-the-Inland took the 
medical burdens.of the frontiersmen on 
his shoulders a vision came to him. He 
knew there was not a town in the whole 
remote interior sufficiently large to sup- 
port a private practitioner. He would 
starve without a retainer from the gov- 
ernment—and be bored because his cases 
in that healthy land would be few, except 
in injury or motherhood. He wouldn’t 
even have burials to superintend, for 
longevity is natural where the roof is the 
stars and ‘night life’ has never come. 

Close to the coast government hospitals 
were dotted at the denser population cen- 
ters. Thither the bush casualty had, be- 
fore Flynn, to make his way on horse or 
camel or motor. Four hundred miles to 
succor was no uncommon journey, every 


jolt a pain, every night a misery of undulled 


distress. How they stuck out the terribly 
protracted journeys in the old days beggars 
the imagination of those of us who expect 
an ambulance bell clanging in the street 
within a few minutes of calling the tele- 
phone operator. 

John Flynn understood this problem. He 
understood and set himself to remedy it. 
Reasoning logically, he saw that doctors 
must be taken to patients; yes, and speeded 
there with feet unfettered by mother earth. 
A sky pilot by profession, his thoughts 
turned to the blue skies of Australia for 
inspiration. It came in a letter from Lieut- 
enant Peel of the Australian Air Force who, 
having destroyed much from the air, 


planned then to heal no less effectively from, 


above. His letter, setting out how this could 
be done, gave Flynn the key to his problem, 
and mated him with a dream from which he 


has never been divorced an instant—for - 


there is still much to be done. 
In 1917 The Aerial Medical Services be- 
came an actuality in the mind of Flynn-of- 


. the-Inland. He set out to sell to Australia 


the idea of bases at intervals round the Big 
Paddock (as bushmen call the unfenced 
land they roam beyond settlement) each 
with its airplane ready to take off as flying 
ambulance north, south, east or west when 
radio sent an S O S. At Kalgoorlie, Port 
Hedland, Wyndham, Cloncurry, Broken 
Hill, Alice Springs, machines with a gaso- 
line radius of four hundred miles out and 
back would link with one another and thus 
cover anyone living at a house anywhere 
beyond the usual social services of the Com- 
monwealth. They would cover all the re- 
mote inland except the still only partly ex- 


plored gap between settlement in Central: 


and Western Australia and the pitiless Simpson’s Desert. The men 

| therein are nomads, seeking gold or just exploring for the love of 

| discovery—adventurous souls who know before they “go bush” that 
no succor is likely. They must look to themselves in strength and in 
weakness. 

Their fellows, being fixed with stock to tend and wives to consider, 
are in a different position. To them flying doctors are a need if not a 
right in their often grim struggle to subdue the wilderness for the 
ultimate benefit of the whole of Australia. It would, however, be little 
help if the doctor could not be called from the sky within an hour or 
two. Thus radio had to be developed so that with a really cheap set 
the settler would be able to signal his base. 

Often disappointed, spending precious funds with unavoidable fre- 
quency, at last Alfred Traeger produced a simple transmitter: its 
telephony range was two hundred miles, its Morse three times as 
great; so simple that any intelligent person without radio training 
could work it, its power was from a bicycle-operated dynamo. Its dots When a call for aid reaches a medical base, the doctor and his 
and dashes were put on the air by an automatic keyboard transmitter assistant study the map carefully before setting out. 
just like a typewriter. And so in 1928, with about thirty thousand dol- 
lars in hand, the Flying Doctor set up shop at Cloncurry. Backed by 
the Federal Government, who undertook to pay half the cost of the 

_ miles Hown, Dr. K. St. Vincent Welch became Flying Doctor Number 
E One: 

The sort of service he renders to us can be illustrated by my experi- 
ence two hundred miles out of Laverton, Western Australia. Making 
for this lonely goldfields town after nine months out with camels, | 
was leading my beast ahead of the main expedition, when a large 
green snake caught my eye. We had lost our favorite camel, “King,” 
some time before and had sworn to kill every snake thereafter. So 
I grabbed the only stick within reach, a piece of fire-rotted malee, and 
smote at the reptile. But the stick broke off and only injured it a 
little. In a flash the snake swung round, reared up and leaped at me. 
It jumped over three feet. Alarmed by this attack, I jumped side- 
ways to avoid its poisonous fangs, striking down with the butt of the 
stick as the snake missed my knee. I killed it all right: but oh what 
a terrible pain immediately seized my back. It seemed as if a red-hot 
knife was at work at the base of the spine. I collapsed. Later I tried 
to ride but that was too difficult. Then we remembered that Charlie 
Cable was not far away, following us in from the Warburton Ranges 
with a truck. So we camped, and my mates rubbed my back to ease 
matters till at last the merry buzz of the old truck broke the silence of 


the desert. 
Amongst bags, blankets and a mattress, they rigged a place for me 

on the back, lifted me on and gave Charlie the O.K. for Laverton. Each flying ambulance can use small landing grounds and is 
If ever anyone longed for an aerial ambulance I did during the equipped to transfer a patient in comfort back to the hospital. 


sie The doct i k b ireless while in flight. 
three days we bumped over the spinifex and sand. It would have OMe Pa ae ee ee 


hurt to travel upon a concrete highway in a well-sprung motor. So 
~ (Continued on page 47) 


ON THE HUNT 


The Australian “blackfellow” is among the most primitive people 
in the world. He has no agriculture, no domestication of animals, 
no permanent settlements. In his native state he lives by fishing 
and by hunting with spears and boomerangs. 
’ Australian Press Bureau 
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FERTILITY 


These cottonwood trees planted on a North 
Dakota farm in 1935 were about thirty feet 
high in August 1939. 


oo 


From a painting by Alexander Hogue, Courtesy Boyer Gal 


DROUGHT-STRICKEN AREA “ 


A tragedy of the dust bowl is vividly pictured in this painting by a Texas artist. It is to 
prevent this terrible waste that the government is building a shelter belt 6,858 miles long 
and planting nearly eighty-five million trees. 


CONQUERING THE DUST BOWL 


By HAROLD WARD 
Photographs courtesy Prairie States Forestry Project 


Cultivation is necessary for young trees so as 
to eliminate weeds and leave the ground in 
proper condition to absorb rainfall. 


‘FHINGS are looking up again in that 
vast region of doom known to millions 
of hapless Americans as the Dust Bowl. 
Not very fast, perhaps, and still far from 
enough to compensate for the terrible 
destruction of natural and human re- 
sources following in the wake of the 
“black blizzards.” But in the Dakotas, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma and the 
Texas Panhandle—right in the heart of 
what the maps once called “The Great 
American Desert’’—thousands of strick- 
en acres are showing green against the 
pallor of sterility and decay. Farmers 
who for years have struggled valiantly 
against wind, water and drought on the 
richly endowed but wretchedly mis- 
handled Great Plains region west of the 
Mississippi, who have seen their land 
dying literally by inches by losing top- 


After one  season’s nursery 
growth the seedlings are dug 
for transportation to the field. 
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soil—now risk a smile as the crops push | 
through, wondering if their luck will hold.’ 
But it isn’t “luck” that they have to worry 
about or depend upon—now. The secret of 
the dramatic change in their evil fortunes 
is in the scientific application to an entire 
region of an idea long known to settlers on 
the Plains. This idea is the “Shelterbelt”: 


_rows of trees planted in exposed country 


for the purpose of breaking the force of 
high winds, conserving soil moisture, reduc- 
ing livestock losses and in general improv- 
ing the chances of efficient farming in areas 
subject to abnormal climatic hazards. 
Nothing could be simpler in principle— 
but when, on March 19, 1935, the original 
“Shelterbelt Project” of the United States 
government planted its first tree on the farm 
of H. E. Curtis in Mangum, Oklahoma, 
only a visionary could have looked ahead 
and seen the results in 1939. In those four 
short years a vast natural laboratory, 
stretching over 7,000 miles of difficult coun- 
try and serving nearly 14,000 farms from: 


‘ 


the Canadian border to Texas, has seen Mr. 
Curtis’ solitary tree multiply until today 
there are 85 million trees where once was 
desert. 

How did this happen? How is it that the 
traveler through country where trees had 
never grown before now sees hundreds of 
miles planted to sumach, lilac, honeysuckle, 
elm, red cedar, wild plum and apricot—each 


acre of trees giving fresh life to twenty of 


crop and pasture land? The answer is plan- 
ning; planning on a huge scale by the 
Prairie States Forestry Project, whose ten- 
year rehabilitation program calls for the 
successful planting of 82,000 miles of shel- 
terbelts in the Great Plains region: enough 
to ensure.the productivity of more than 
twenty million of the 160 million acres of 
favorable soil in the six critical States be- 
tween the Mississippi River and the Rocky 
Mountains. Nor is this all, for the hard- 
headed dreamers of the Forestry Service see 
another 500,000 acres set aside for orchards, 
gardens, community and recreation centers, 
farmstead wood lots and timber stands. 
Such a program, costing in the aggregate 
about $45 per acre planted “would provide 
protection “for some 25 million acres of 
cropland and hundreds of thousands of live- 
stock, would provide shelter for some 50,- 
000 desolate prairie farm homes, and be of 
inestimable value to the region and to the 
entire nation.” 

_ Not a bad investment, you~would say, 
considering that of the annual cost of $4.50 
‘per acre the government pays half and the 
farmers the rest. Certainly the farmers 
who are watching their bleak, wind-swept 
lands blossom into something approaching 

comfort and security are not complaining! 
The first step in planning an effective 


shelterbelt is to obtain the right kind of 
seed for the particular type of soil it is de- 
signed to protect. For this purpose the 
Forestry Project operates a great many 
nurseries in which dozens of different kinds 
of trees and shrubs are carefully bred for 
the qualities they will need in order to sur- 
vive under the most exacting field condi- 
tions. Green ash, Chinese and American 
elms, hackberry, black locust, Russian 
olive, tamarisk, catalpa, willow and many 
kinds of pine and spruce are among the 
varieties which are planted in hardy 
seedlings that grow with unusual speed 
and vigor in the once treeless plains. But 
such growth is by no means a casual mat- 
ter, as the forestry experts and their 
farmer-colleagues very well know. 

Along the 1300-mile stretch from 
North Dakota to Texas the climatic vari- 
ations are extreme. Temperatures range 
from the arctic to the tropical; rainfall 
jumps from a wretchedly scant eighteen 
inches a year to forty-two inches, both 
extremes canbe found in the one state 
of Oklahoma; and both the speed and 
direction of the winds exhibit trouble- 
some peculiarities. Add to these tricks 
of climate the most violent contrasts in 
drought and flood, aridity and humidity, 
calm and cyclone, and you will under- 
stand why it is no simple matter to work 
out a system of treebelts for a 320-acre 
farm that has been on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy for ten years. 

There was Ed Casey, whose farm near 
Mitchell, South Dakota, was so near the 


These Chinese elm seedlings in the 
Endeelin Nursery in North Dakota 
are three and a half months old. 
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From a painting by Alexander Hogue 


MOTHER EARTH LAID BARE 


Wind erosion of this kind in the 
prairie-plains region of the United 
States is one of the most serious 
threats to American agriculture. Ever 
since the sod was broken by the 
early settlers to make way for crops 
there has been a steady movement 
of the top soil by wind erosion. That 
this was a danger was seen half a 
century ago, but no long-range plan 
to combat it was made until recent 
years. 


zero line that early in 1935 he was 
planning to pull up stakes and 
clear out. Near-by agents-of the 
Forestry Service got word of 
Casey’s predicament—and began 
figuring how to transform another 
fragment of desert into a real 
homestead. They studied wind 
velocities, rainfall, soil character- 
istics; worked out blueprints 
showing how a row of trees here, 
several others there—shrewdly lo- 
cated to break the force of the 
prevailing winds, could give the 
land a chance to do its work. Ed 
Casey, who had not become so 
cynical as to lose hope altogether, 
decided to try out this new-fangled idea of 
getting trees to help the soil grow crops, and 
by the summer of 1935, thanks to much 
hard work and watchful cultivation, a 
shelterbelt of cottonwoods was on the way. 
Two years later he was not only making a 
good thing out of his farm economically but 
also thoroughly enjoying the watermelons 
(Continued on page 48) 


The growing of trees has been unusually suc- 
cessful. The chokecherry, the honey locust 
and the green ash have had a_ survival 
record of about eighty per cent. Wild plum, 
cedar, Chinese elm and apricot are being 
tried with encouraging results. Below is a 


cedar planting in South Dakota. 
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MAIN STREET THROUGH FRENCH EYES 


Vladimir Pozner, with whose work readers of 
“Travel” are already familiar, is one of the ablest 
contemporary French journalists. His book, 
Les Etats Des-Unis, was distinguished for its 
vivid pictures of American life and for its under- 
standing of those basic national characteristics and 
problems which so frequently bewilder the or- 
dinary European visitor. In the following article 
he describes a trip across the continent made not 
long before the outbreak of war. At present he 
is serving in the French army. 
Editorial Note. 


THE roads of France are lined with trees: 
plane trees or poplars, walnut trees or oaks, 
drawn up in winter like black sentinels, 
with a white band around their trunks to 
warn the motorist of the danger which 
hovers over him. In summer the branches 
meet above the road, the foliage intermin- 
gled, and you pass through a green tunnel, 
peopled with the scolding of birds, with 
the flutter of wings and with the swift 
movement of squirrels. 

In the United States the roads are lined 
with telegraph poles which, from morning 
to night and late in the night, carry across 


NOONTIME IN FRANCE 


Well-shod and portly, peasant Benjamin takes his midday respite from 
work, fortifying himself with a casse-crotite and cidre, and discussing 
the problems of the farm with his good wife. 
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By VLADIMIR POZNER 


Translated from the French by Mary Parker 


the continent the same voices, the same 
news, the same jokes. If the motorist shuts 
his eyes, he has the impreSsion of not hav- 
ing left home, and as he goes on, the little 
radio attached to the panel of his car leaves 
one station and picks up another without 
changing its broadcast. 

There are also on the outskirts of urban 
settlements newspapers whose interchange- 
able names seem to have been squeezed 
into a common reservoir of a dozen words: 
Tribune, Times, Courier, Herald, etc., 
joined together and placed after the name 
of the town, Always a huge headline across 
the first page, on the subject of wars, of 
revolutions, of earthquakes or of murders. 
Things are happening in the world, you 
say to yourself, and buy the paper, only to 
learn that nothing has happened. It is the 
same paper, just as it is the same radio 
which accompanies the traveler across the 
continent, and it is the press and the wire- 
less, more than any other factor in Ameri- 
can life, which is responsible for the unity 
of the United States. 
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For several months and on two occasions — 


I have lived in New York, hardly ever leav- 
ing the city. In other words, I have done 


who had inoculated me up to a certain point 
with the astonishing superstitions and the 
amazing prejudices they cherish in regard 


to the rest of their country, which they 


seem to consider a sort of provincial hin- 
terland whose sole ambition and only pur- 
pose is to send the best of their sons and 
products to the tiny island of Manhattan. 

But I knew, from having lived in Paris, 
the incredible vanity of capitals, and I 
wanted at any price to become acquainted 
not only with America, the island at the 
mouth of the Hudson, but with America, 
the continent. One day a friend from Cali- 
fornia suggested that I accompany him by 
car to San Francisco. I accepted. 

We drove for ten days—we were not in 
a hurry—following for the most part the 
Lincoln Highway, from which we strayed 
to explore certain towns which especially, 
interested us. We crossed twelve states and 


AFTER WORK IN AMERICA 


As for farmer Haskins—no-one in America would dare call a farmer a 
peasant—he takes his respite from work at the kitchen table. Madame 
Benjamin would envy Mrs. Haskins her time-saving devices. 


Farm Security Administration’ 


like ninety per cent of the New Yorkers q 


ne 


MONTANA RANCHER 


New York is not America as so many foreigners seem to think. Few of 
those who write about the United States ever take the trowble to get 
acquainted with the farmers and townsfolk from coast to coast. 


drove four thousand miles. We stopped 
often and talked to a lot of people. Fur- 
thermore, 1 forced myself to look well to 
my right, to my left and in front of me. 

What is an American road? It is a 
broad ribbon of asphalt or cement which 
extends in a straight line for hundreds of 
miles and varies scarcely at all, except that 
the line which cuts it in two is yellow in 
Utah, for example, and white in Nevada. 


RECREATION IN TEXAS... 


In violation of fictional tradition, these Texans are not playing poker 
and they carry no six-shooters on their hips. The author sought in vain 
for some trace of the Wild West about which so many lurid tales are told. 
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But it is the sides of the road which bear 
observation. 

There are the telegraph wires and the 
papers of which I have already spoken. 
Their monologues in unison which confound 
the motorist are not the only ones: there 
is also the publicity. 

In France, the billboards carry the names 
of towns, of restaurants and hotels, or 
makes of cars, of gasoline and oil, and ad- 


Nora Dumas 


THE JUICE OF THE GRAPE 


The French peasant takes a generous quota of wine daily. Essentially 
however, he is a temperate fellow, leading a quiet uneventful life 
without benefit of the movies, radios and motor cars so essential to his 


American. brothers. 


dresses of garages. They are addressed 
to the motorist in his capacity as motorist ; 
that is to say, people who, going from one 
place to another, must find shelter and 
food for their cars and for themselves. 
In the United States, the publicity treats 
the motorist as a person with a profession, 
a family, children to bring up, an apart- 
ment to furnish, as someone who smokes, 
dances and drinks, and who is always 


... AND IN A PARIS SUBURB 
Even the humblest French village boasts at least two cafés, generally 
patronized by rival political groups. However, royalists, radical socialists 
and the followers of Léon Blum are alike masters in idling away a 


sunny afternoon with cards and beer or wine. 
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FURR VILLINGEKS 


| FAMOUS GUN MOLL SWEETHEART 


EVELYN FRECHETTE 


. BEAUTIFUL | 
\ FRENCH- 


See and Hear Dillinger's Famous Sweetheart 
rail Secrets of DILLINGER AND HIS GANG 


ready to settle down in your town, 
to be buried in your cemetery and 
even someone to be taught. 

The most beautiful example of 
American publicity is that which 
confronts you as you leave Buffalo, 
along Lake Erie, and further along, 
on the shores of Lake Michigan. 
Imagine every half mile a tall pole with a 
large metal plaque. Short black inscrip- 
tions on a yellow background. It is a pub- 
licity concern which is trying to attract the 
attention of passers-by to the excellence of 
their work, the legibility of their ads and 
their placing. It does not advertise cars, 
radios or cigarettes; it advertises culture. 
Yes, culture. The plaques bear a common 
caption: “Lost aRTSs” but each one of- 
fers a different “lost art” to the curiosity 
of the motorist. 


USE OF HYPNOTISM IN 
OPERATIONS (INDIA) 
LOFTY IDEALISM (PLATO) 
CARVING ON STONE WITH 
OBSIDIAN (MAYA INDIANS) 
DUELLING (FRANCE) 


Mile follows mile, “lost art’ follows “lost 
art”; the motorist is being educated. He 
learns that the “LovE OF NEW IDEAS” is a 
lost art since Periclean Athens, and ‘‘HANG- 
ING GARDENS” since Babylon; he grows sad 
at the thought that, since the days of an- 
cient Greece, “EXTREME LOVE OF FREEDOM” 
is a lost art, and so are “STRADIVARIUS VIO- 
LINS,” “SELF-CONTROL,” “MUMMIES,” ‘‘FAL- 
CONRY” and “CARVING OF NUTSHELLS.” If 
so many arts are lost, the motorist himself 
-has not wasted his time and is very grate- 
ful to the purveyor of culture in capsules 
for the use of hurried travelers. 


This free publicity for Plato, these dra- 


matic appeals: “CAUTION, THREE KILLED 
DAILY,” these paternal words of advice: 
“THINK AND SAVE A LIFE,” these categorical 
statements: “TOTAL ABSTINENCE, NOT MOD- 
ERATION, WILL REDUCE ACCIDENTS” are 
found only. on American roads. 
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There is one more thing—and I speak 
of things so American that they hit the eye 
of a stranger who has never seen them 
anywhere else but which an American reg- 
isters mechanically, without even noticing 
them. These are the mail boxes of alumin- 
um, long and narrow, on wooden stakes, all 
alike, like the radio and the newspapers; 
the cabins and tourist homes which boast 
their baths, their showers, and above all, 
their mattresses; the little placards “an- 
TIQUES” in the middle of a heterogeneous 
collection of worm-eaten chairs, cracked pot- 
tery and dusty dolls; the wares that the 
natives try to sell the motorist: honey here, 
corn there, and further on, oranges; and 
also the auto graveyards, those heaps of 
twisted iron which are piled up in the ra- 
vines on the outskirts of towns, are lined 
up in the desert of Wyoming or rotting in 
the heart of the Great Salt Desert, carcasses 
whose absurd presence makes you think of 
the bones of camels and horses along the 
ancient caravan routes. 


From time to time the American road 


has had enough of country and throws it- 
self into a town. Then instead of being 
called U.S. Route 30 or 40, it is almost in- 
variably called Main Street. It may take 
hours or a few minutes to cross an Ameri- 
can town, but it is always Main Street that 
you follow, even if it pretends to the name 
of Broadway, and once you have passed the 
civic center, the business center and the resi- 
dential section, you are back in the country 
and the street becomes a road again. You 
have only to follow Main Street to cross 
the continent. 

When you travel in England, in Spain, 


JAZZED IMPRESS 


To the French tray: 
American scene oft 
sents a grotesque p 
What’s a gun moll, ai 
was John Dillinger? 
do these idlers on ; 
dred Main Streets 
about? Do they r 
Coca Cola? And i 
still a real West, 
they still string 
thieves? 
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and especially in France, passing town after 
town, village after village, the thing which 
is most noticeable is their diversity. The 
way the streets are laid out, the color of - 
the houses, the shape of the roofs, the side- 
walks, the trees and the people, everything 
is different. Nothing resembles Avignon 
less than Aix-en-Provence, which is scarcely 
fifty miles distant, and when you leave Aix 
to go to Marseilles, which takes half an hour, 
you seem to reach another country entirely. 
This qualitative difference is replaced in 


the United States by a quantitative differ-_ 


ence, One street—Main Street—lined with 
autos and other vehicles parked along the 
sidewalks, usually at an angle. A few banks, 
always the same, a few gasoline stations, 
always similar, a few cinemas where the 
same films are being shown, one or two 
Five and Ten Cent Stores, the A. and P., 
Liggett’s or Whelan’s, if not both, United 
Cigar, a few other shops which from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific sell the same brands 
of the same products. It is Middletown, 
New York, Green River, Wyoming, or Mos- 


‘Ohio. 


Scottish, of western Illinois. The country- 


cow, Michigan. Divide the average-sized 
town by a thousand, it is Oasis, Nebraska, 
with its nine inhabitants; multiplied by a 
thousand, it is New York. 

There is finally the countryside. 

The rural countryside of up-state New 
York. The countryside of factory chimneys 
in concentric circles of the power plants in 
The countryside, half Swiss, half 


side of Iowa—all the corn in the world. All 
that you find in Europe on a smaller scale. 
As you go further west, beyond North 
Platte, you discover another continent. 
On the road, rabbits crushed under the 
wheels of autos, some looking as if they 
were asleep, others unrecognizable, com- 
pletely flattened out and almost a part of 
the road. At night, the headlights, which 
shine on neither tree nor hill, are reflected 


only in the eyes of prowling rodents. 


Sand; rocks; tufts of grass—violet, gray, 
white, yellow, olive green. Telegraph poles. 
Every hundred miles a cowboy with a 
scrawny flock. Freight trains, forever and 


AFTER THE DIVORCE ~ 


The window of a Reno jewelry store caught 
the eye of the author, a picture that needs 
no comment. 


Vladimir Pozner 
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again, loaded with coal, with cattle, oil 
tanks and white refrigerator cars. On their 
roofs are the silhouettes of tramps, standing, 
seated, or walking from one car to another. 
Every thirty miles a straggling village: a 
few tiny houses, the grocery store and the 
gas station. 

The horizon widens, the rose and violet 
desert extends as far as the eye can see, 
and you can see at the same time blue sky, 
white clouds, gray clouds, black clouds, a 
rainbow, three-forked lightning and ten dif- 
ferent showers which pour down upon the 
earth dozens of miles from each other. 

It is the Far West, the Wild West, which 
hundreds of films and thousands of novels 
bring to life in every twelve-year-old heart, 
where every urchin of New York, Paris or 
London transports himself in imagination 
to play cowboy or Indian. 

The countryside conforms to the descrip- 
tions, and behind the meanest shrub you 
expect to discover Tox Mix on his white 
horse. For the rest, what disillusion. Of 
the Wild West that I had learned about 


The fantastic facades of a thousand road- 
side joints rarely even catch the eye of 
American motorists, long since inured 
to such idiosyncrasies. “Cheramie’s 
King Tut Saloon” and a multitude of 
equally grotesque roadside caravansaries 
are a perpetual source of hilarity to the 
French visitor. 


twenty years earlier, I found only one sign 
and two men. 

The sign was in a deserted place called 
Dinosaur Graveyard, between Laramie and 
Rawlins, Wyoming. It was the silhouette 
of a cowboy taking aim, and the inscription 
said: 

LEARN TO SHOOT 
GUARD YOUR HOME 
BULL’S EYE PISTOL 
SHOWS YOU HOW : 

As for men, the first, a workman, was 
installed in a little shop in Salt Lake City 
opposite the Mormon Temple. He was re- 
pairing a ring, and nothing in his attire 
corresponded with his occupation. Leather 
moccasins, strings of tiny pearls, multi- 
colored fabrics were piled on the tables, 
headdresses of eagle feathers hung from 
the ceiling. There was enough there to 
grace a whole novel of Fenimore Cooper. 
But the man wore a khaki shirt, black trous- 
ers and huge leather shoes, down at the 
heel. Nevertheless, he was an Indian. 

The other man was seated on the front 
porch of a house in Cheyenne. He had on 
a broad-brimmed hat, a kerchief around his 
neck, and high-heeled shoes. By Bill Hart 
and Bret Harte I would have sworn that 
he was a cowboy. As a matter of fact, 
he was. He was reading. I leaned over 
to see the title of the book. It was “Spicy 
Western Stories.” 

This was the only cowboy, the only In- 
dian and the only revolver that I saw west 
of the Mississippi. 

I hate to kill myths, but I must say that 
from the novels and films of our youth, 

(Continued on page 49) 


HIGHWAY TO LOS ANGELES 


The highways of France are lined with trees: plane trees or poplar, walnut or oak. Small 
wonder the Frénch motorist in America is impressed by the long stretches of barren, tree- 
less roadways he sees on a motor trip from coast to coast. 


Camera Feature 
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UTOPIA 


By ALICE L. RAINE 


A RUINED MEMORIAL TO A CAUSE THAT FAILED 


IN PARAGUAY 


The consuming vegetation of the jungle has almost completely destroyed the superb churches erected by the Jesuit missionaries in Paraguay. This is 
the church at Jesus which was left uncompleted by the Jesuits at the time of their expulsion. 


A. Friedrich 


ABRUPTLY you come out of the green 
twilight of virgin forest, and across a clear- 
ing you see the ruins—enormous, majestic 
and silent. It does not matter that most of 
them have fallen in. Looking at the ex- 
panse of walls and towers, you can imagine 
the great settlements that once stood here, 
literally wrested from the forest which 
ceaselessly and effectively takes back what 
was once hers. 


On the corner of this church at 

Jesus is the inscription “San Fran- 

cisco de Asisi, 1776.” This was 

made by the Franciscan monks 
after the Jesuits left. 
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There is something imposing and breath- 
taking about these ruins which testify, 
mutely and starkly, to the magnificent ef- 
fort of the Society of Jesus to put into prac- 
tice their tenets on the manner of living in 
this the “trial life.” So different was this 
reign of the Jesuits from anything that had 
gone before it that a study of its story in 
the light of its time in history is almost in- 
credible. 

Because of the difficulties which discour- 
age all but the most determined travelers, 
few people have visited them. One must 
start from Buenos Aires, setting out up the 
broad, mysterious Parana river—the mother 
of waters of South America. At Corri-: 


Alice Raine and A. Friedrich 


entes, the Argentine equivalent of a Wild 
West town, you change to a smaller boat for 
Posadas, whence it is easiest—but not easy 
—to reach the ruins. On the Argentine 
side of the Parana river, the San Ignacio 
ruin is the most imposing. But it is in 
Paraguay that you can better see and ap- 
preciate what the Jesuits did. 

Encarnacion was the principal port of the 
Jesuits, but nothing remains of their work 
now. If you can sit on a horse for three 
days, you will be most likely to reach the 
missions. The only other means is by car, 
or rather, by truck, since even in dry weath- 
er the roads are very bad. Most of the 
time there is only. a boggy cut through 
virgin forest, where orchids hang heavily 
from sinuous trees and sometimes you see 
monkeys through the thick foliage of creep- 
ers. 

The most important ruins are at Jesus 
and Trinidad, but all through this region, 
on both sides of the river and up as far as 
the Iguazu, are remains of the Jesuits’ em- 
pire. Even today this region is called 
“Misiones.” 

This “Jesuit Empire” was a radical social 
experiment that unfolded in the heart of the 
virgin lands of South America three hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, and endured for 
nearly as many years as the United States 
is old. In 1585, forty-eight years after the 
first adventurous Spaniards had sailed up 
the Rio de la Plata to Asuncion in search 
of gold, the first Jesuit fathers—Thomas 
Fields, an Irishman; Manuel de Ortega, a 
Catalan; and Juan Saloni, a Portuguese— 
appeared. But their goal was not merely 
that of saving souls for the Greater Glory 
of God. They found not only a virgin 


An unknown artist carved the sen- 

sitive head of Christ in the upper 

picture. Above the niche in the 

lower picture is the papal crown 
with the iriple tiara. 


CITIZENS OF THE FOREST 
UTOPIA 


When the Jesuits first explored the 
forests of Paraguay, the timid 
Guaranis fled in terror. Eventually, 
however, the fathers discovered 
that when they sang their religious 
medodies, the Indians peeped out 
of the bushes and showed extra- 
ordinary pleasure. Thereafter the 
Jesuits took musical instruments on 
their voyages and won the Indians’ 
confidence with melodies. The In- 
dians rapidly became skilled musi- 
cians with a repertory including 
hymns, marches, dances and even 
selections from Italian opera. 


land and a docile race but also a 
country where there was none to 
dispute their complete guardian- 
ship. Here at last they could 
put into practice the dictums 
Christ had preached, and they 
began at once to gather the In- 
dians into their reductions. The 
reductions were the village-like 
missions where Indians were as- 
sembled to live and be converted to 
Christianity. And for the most part the 
Indians came willingly into the open and 
protecting arms of the Jesuit fathers. 

The greater part of the “Province of 
Paraguay” was inhabited by the Guarani 
Indians. They were of medium stature, 
with supple bodies, brown skins and black 
hair and eyes. Before the advent of the 
Jesuits they had lived by hunting and fish- 
ing, planting almost nothing for their food. 
At the head of each group of Indians, rang- 
ing from twenty to several hundred in num- 
ber, was a caziqué, chosen, oddly enough, 
not only for his prowess in hunting, fishing 
and fighting, but also for his speech-making 
ability. ; 

Around the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, however, a new race had sprung up 
on the coast of Brazil. It was a mixture of 
pirates, escaped slaves, savage Topi Indians, 
murderers and criminals—the scum of the 
world. They had built a city, Sao Paulo, 
where they lived in wild splendor, and 
through all of South America they were 
known and feared as the “Mamelukes.” 
They lived on the slave trade and mined 
gold and precious stones. 

The Guarani, therefore, were caught be- 
tween two evils. Along the waterways, the 
Spaniards and their vicious encomendero 
system was well known to the Indians. At 
the same time, they dared not migrate far- 
ther north for fear of the Mamelukes. Men- 
aced by the virtual serfdom of the Span- 
iards and the slavery of the Mamelukes, 
they turned without protest to the safety 
offered by the Jesuits. 

The Mamelukes found that combing the 
forests around Sao Paulo for Indians was 
not proving very lucrative business, for in 
that part of Brazil the Indians were des- 
perate fighters and the Mamelukes lost too 
many men in battle. It was not long, how- 
ever, before they heard of the prosperous 
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This hollow wooden image of the eternal 

Father has a movable right arm. It is said 

that a priest used to enter the image and 

raise the movable arm in benediction as he 
exhorted the Indians. 


reductions of the Jesuits, where thousands 
of childlike Indians were assembled—un- 
armed. They began to raid the reductions, 
killing those who defied them and driving 
the rest—men, women, and children—into 
slavery. The Jesuit fathers, appalled at 
what was happening to their flocks, wrote 
petition after petition to the governor, beg- 
ging for arms for their Indians, but again 
and again they were refused. 

Knowing that they would be exterminated 
unless they escaped the Mamelukes, the 
Jesuits decided that the only hope was to 
migrate. This migration, one of the great- 
est in history, was fraught with untold 
hardships, some of the reductions losing 
half to two-thirds of their number. But at 
length they settled once more, this time in 
the region now called “Misiones,” south of 
the Iguazu Falls. 

But the Mamelukes still followed. Fear- 
ing that unless they were checked they 
might become bold enough to attack Asun- 
cion, the capital, the governor, and through 
him the king of Spain, decreed that the 
Jesuit Indians should be given arms. And 
so it happened that in 1630, at the battle 
of Mborore, the Guarani Indians fought the 
Mameluke hordes for the first time, and 
beat them so decisively that they never re- 
turned to the attack. 

With arms, the Indians became a new 
factor in the life of the Spanish colonies. 


On the one hand were those who opposed ‘ 


the Jesuits and argued that it would only be 
a matter of time before the Jesuits estab- 
lished an imperium in imperio. On the 
other were the governors who were fre- 
quently indebted, for one reason or another, 
to the Jesuits. There were advantages in 
this new armed condition of the Indians. 


$2 


When disturbances broke out which would 
cost the lives of too many Spanish troops. 
the Guarani army of the Jesuits was sent 
for instead. Steeped too deeply in obedi- 
ence to dream of refusing, the Indians 


FORTRESS IN THE WILDERNESS 


The Indian army created by the Jesuits became a military bulwark 
of Spain. When the fortress of San Sacramento was beleaguered 
by the Portuguese, the Republic of Paraguay within eleven days 
sent to the aid of the Spanish commander a corps of 3300 Indian 
cavalry and 200 sharpshooters with the necessary baggage train. 
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Each reduction was a self-contained unit 
built according to a uniform plan and 
supervised by two fathers who served as 
priests, doctors, teachers and overseers. The 
church, of course, was the principal edifice 
in each reduction. The other buildings, 
grouped about a spacious square dominated 
by a statue of the patron saint, included 


houses and the dwellings of the Indians.” ~ 


workshops of all kinds, a hospital, store~ 4 


Ly 


A. Friedrich 
without protest did as they were told, 

‘The fact that this powerful Jesuit empire 
endured so long can be laid chiefly to the 
simple but ingenious social organization of 
the missions. In the beginning, the reduc- 
lions were merely small villages of mud 
huts, the school and church distinguished 
nly by being slightly larger than the others. 
But before long, under the guidance of the 
Jesuit fathers, the Guarani, who had never 
done any work in their lives, began to 
build an enduring community. Orderly 
missions rose from the forest, with clean, 
regular streets; churches, filled with beauti- 


The Jesuits were superb builders, 

and some of their churches in the 

jungle rivaled those in Spain. This 

saint still stands in one of the 
niches at Jesus. 


ful adornments, grew more elaborate until 
there were some which could vie with those 
of Spain itself. And the reductions were 
built exactly alike, varying only in the num- 
ber of their inhabitants, which must have 
ranged from about two thousand to ten 
thousand in each reduction. 

Some of the missions were built near the 
river and had docks and wharfs. Others, 
particularly those nearest Brazil, where 
there was still a fear of attack from the 
Mamelukes, were surrounded by walls and 
trenches. But in each case, the unerring 
eye of the Jesuits had selected the best land; 
wherever possible, it was on a hill or eleva- 
tion overlooking the countryside. “‘Travel- 
ing from one to the other,’ an early vis- 
itor said, “one has the impression of a 
magic village following you.” 

The missions were laid out from north 
to south, and east to west. In the center 
was a large square where an image of the 
patron saint was placed. Along one side 
extended the administration buildings, and 
along the other three sides were the houses 
of the neophytes. The most prominent 
building was, naturally, the church, large 
enough to hold all the Indians of the re- 
duction. To the right of the church was 
the cemetery, and to the left were two 
patios. 

Around the smaller of the patios were 
built the rooms and refectory of the two 


DEVOURED BY THE JUNGLE 


Vegetation has almost literally devoured the cells at the left in which the Indians used to live. At the right is a crumbling door of the church at 
Trinidad. In the rock-strewn floor there is a huge stone which covers the cellar which has not yet been thoroughly explored. It is said to contain a 
necropolis for the burial of the fathers. 


fathers; kitchen; pantry; arms deposit; the 
reading, writing, dancing and singing rooms 
of the school; and, of course, the important 
bell-tower, which at all hours of the day 
and night called the Indians to their tasks. 

This patio opened into a larger one 
around which the workshops were grouped. 
Here the indefatigable fathers drilled the 
Indians in a multiplicity of trades, making 
them weavers, iron- and silver- and gold- 
smiths, painters, sculptors, tanners, hat- 
makers, printers. In a large storehouse at 
one side of the patio the community supplies 
were kept. All these buildings, as well as 
the large orchard which extended to the far 
side of the square, were enclosed by a strong 
wall that must have made the compound 
look like a fortress. Outside the wall was 
the Coty Guagu, a building which combined 
the functions of a hospital with living quar- 
ters for the orphans, widows, fallen women 
and the aged. 


The houses of the Indians were simple 
but adequate enough for savages who up 
until then had been accustomed only to huts 
fabricated of branches and straw. These 
were built of stone or adobe, the roofs 
thatched or covered with tile. Each house 
was divided into rooms of equal size, and 
they were surrounded by large porches, the 
overlapping roofs being supported by pillars 
of smoothly cut tree trunks. There was 
one room to each family. 

The two fathers who resided at each re- 
duction were its omnipotent rulers, al- 
though there was in each reduction a mayor, 
a representative of the king, cabildantes and 

(Continued on page 42) 


FFLoribDA’s fourth largest city is the winter Mecca for the old- 
sters of America. And as host to sexagenarians and their elders— 
one of 5t. Petersbu ‘vations is the ~hree: 


re’s_ liveliest organt 
Quarters. of a Century Club—the city does a rousing good job. 
A haven for the lonely; a matr 


imonial bureau for many; 4 happy 
hunting ground for real estate “bird dogs” and promoters; @ 
health resort and a huge recreation center; @ tropical Chautauqua 
with lectures, music, sermons and community sings; a friendly, 
good-natured and often ridiculous community of typical Ameri- 
cans from every part of the countr St Petersburg has every 
right to pride itself on its exuberant hospitality and its unique 
position among cities specializing in ultra-violet rays. 
Like many Florida cities, St. Petersburg is a 
Narvaéz, Spanish explorer and commissioned governor of 


Florida, landed somewhere in this vicinity in 1528, the first re- 
corded white settler did not arrive until 1843. It was not until 
1892 that St. Petersburg was incorporated as a town with a 
population of three hundred. Today it has a population of more 
than forty thousand and a tourist business estimated at more 


than fifty million. 


youngster. Though | 
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These fellows are stealing a peek at an 
exhibition game at the Yankees’ winter 
training grounds. 


The number of shops dealing in health-giving foods is 
one of the most amusing aspects of St. Petersburg life. 
One wonders what a dietitian would say after a careful 
study of the extraordinary concoctions listed on this sign. 
At the upper left members of St. Petersburg’s Shuffle- 
board Club are having their fortunes told. Other mem- 
bers below are whiling away the time between games 
with dominoes. St. Petersburg is said to have the 
largest shuffleboard courts in the world. 


DUELISTS 


EN Strabo’s Geography of Caesar Au- 
gustus’ day there is a legend describing a 
tract of land rich with fair pastures bor- 
dering upon Acridophagi that had been 
abandoned by the thriving race that once in- 
habited it. A moderate rain, it seems, had 
bred a host of scorpions that set upon. the 
people and killed everyone they bit. Ef- 
forts to destroy the scorpions. were futile, 
and the people were forced to flee to other 
lands. Strabo’s story has been taken seri- 
ously; it has been followed by other myths 
equally fabulous; and the scorpion has been 
regarded with superstition and fear for cen- 
turies. 

In our Southwest the settlers who opened 
up the country added more to the dubious 
lore about scorpions that has grown up in 
many lands since Strabo’s day. On the 
prairie they often saw the scorpion and 
they told many tall stories of the deadly 
effects from its stinger, which, with its 
poison bulb and needle point, is at the end 
of the six-jointed tail that swings over its 
back when delivering a blow. Though the 


OF THE INSECT WORLD 


By WELDON DWIGHT WOODSON 


With photographs by the author 


pain from a scorpion’s sting is intense and 
may endure for several hours, there is little 
danger of serious and lasting injury. 

Nonetheless, the scorpion is a sinister- 
looking creature, and its habits are none 
too delicate. Its armored, segmented body 
is supported by eight legs. ~ Though it 
possesses two meridian eyes and two lateral 
groups of from two to five each, it is for 
all practical purposes devoid of vision, with 
only monstrous, finger-like pincers to guide 
it. These pincers are powerful weapons 
with which the scorpion grapples with his 
prey and crushes it. The jointed tail with 
its poison needle point can be wielded with 
deadly accuracy if the pincers are not effec- 
tive. 

During courtship the male seizes the fe- 
male’s pincers and, marching backwards, 
drags her beneath his shelter of stone, there 


A JERUSALEM CRICKET AND HER YOUNGSTERS 


to consummate the act of copulation. On his 
wedding night, however, the scorpion is 
doomed, After her nuptials, the female scor- 
pion attacks her mate and devours him. Nor 
are young scorpions safe from their moth- 
er’s cruel weapons. She will devour them 
as well if she gets a chance. To protect 
themselves, the tiny young climb upon their 
mother’s back where they are out of reach 
of her jaws and claws. Within a few 
weeks those which have escaped her meat 
ax wander away to live their own lives. 
The scorpion is indeed a sinister figure in 
the insect world, but there is no reason 
why it should be feared by man. Its ene- 


mies are principally insects that destroy 
grain fields and in killing these pests the 
scorpion serves a beneficent purpose. 

Like the scorpion, the centipede is greatly 
feared by many. There is an account in 


The Spaniards of the Southwest called the Jerusalem 
cricket nina de la tierra because they thought it re- 
sembled a human child at birth. The comparison is 
far fetched, in view of the insect’s filiform antennae, 
beady eyes, striped abdomen and stout legs. The 
Jerusalem cricket is one of a number of species that 
thrive almost wholly in the states west of the Rockies. 
The young creatures have the same appearance, feed- 
ing habits and methods of locomotion as the adults. 


ENEMIES MEET 


This conflict between a Jerusalem cricket and a 

scorpion ended in a draw. The scorpion lashed 

fiercely with its poisonous tail but it was unable to 

inflict a mortal blow. The Jerusalem cricket strove 

desperately to crush its enemy with its claws but 

failed. Finally the two opponents separated through 
sheer exhaustion, 
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UNEQUALLY MATCHED 


The scorpion is a redoubtable fighter, but this fellow was no match for the behemoth it opposes. The tarantula won a quick victory over an enemy 
which could not cope with the tarantula’s long legs and hairy carapace. Like the scorpion, the tarantula is reputed to be a deadly creature, but though 


an American journal of 1856 telling that 
each leg of a centipede is a poisonous claw, 
so that when the creature fixes itself upon 
human flesh there remains a venomous out- 
line of the centipede’s whole body. The 
brittle, needle-like feet may cause infec- 
_tion if they are not removed and the 
wounds treated, but it is not true that each 
leg or claw secretes poison. The centipede’s 
virus is only in the first pair of legs. Where 
their bases fuse, there are poison glands 
which secrete a venom that oozes from an 
orifice at the tip of the claw. This poison 
is capable of causing havoc to many of the 
crop-destroying insects, hence there is some 
justification in permitting the centipede to 
remain alive. On the other hand, the cen- 
tipede is a bane to campers, for whether 
a person is in a cabin or under an untented 
sky, it may trespass and inflict a bite that 
will cause considerable pain. 

The centipedes of the Southwest when 
fully grown measure five or more inches 
in length and have a reddish, variegated 
segmented body shaped like a pencil split in 
half with the flat side down. Jointed an- 
tennae project three-quarters of an inch 
from the head, and from the rear an ap- 
pendage which, though it is sensitized like 
_the feelers, is often brought into play when 
doing battle. 


AMBER SCORPION 


The scorpion’s sinister reputation 
is easily explained by the creature’s 
appearance. At the end of its 
segmented tail is a bulb to which 
a poison needle point is attached. 
The scorpion has eight legs and 
pincers which are powerful weap- 
ons in combat. 
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its sting is painful to man, lasting injury rarely follows. 


Unlike the scorpion, however. the centi- 
pede does not devour its own offspring. A 
female centipede will lie under a stone, shap- 
ing her body like a corral within which she 
guards her young, keeping them where she 
wants them with her legs. It is these legs 
that in her motion give her body a galley- 
like thrust. These legs, which incidentally 
do not number enough to justify the crea- 
ture’s name, are of course the principal rea- 
son why the centipede is so often regarded 
with horror. There is no reason for this 


horror. The humorous attitude expressed 
in these lines is more appropriate :— 


A centipede was happy quite 

Until a toad in fun 

Said, “Pray, which leg moves after which?” 
This raised her doubts to such a pitch, 

She fell exhausted in the ditch, 

Not knowing how to run. 


There is still another creature which, 


though it does not. have virus in its claws, 
bears a reputation as a scourge throughout 


the Southwest. This is the Jerusalem cricket 
or, as the Spanish-speaking people call it, 
nina de la tierra. Well it may be termed 
child of the earth, or child of the desert, 
for upon first appearance its head has a 
strange resemblance to a newly born infant. 
The Mexicans believe the Jerusalem cricket 
is venomous, and for evidence refer to the 
recent death of a cow or horse, declaring 
that a Jerusalem cricket crept into its hay 
to be swallowed and to have its poison 
fatally affect the animal. That there could 
have been other possible causes, such as 
noxious weeds, rarely enters the thoughts of 
the more humble folk. 


KING AND QUEEN 


During the mating season the king and 
queen termites have wings and closely re- 
semble one another. After they fly forth 
from their parental abode, the wings are 
shed and the insects fall to earth or on 
timbers adjacent to those in which they 
were born. There they begin their active 
careers as king and queen. The former 
degenerates into a wretched  skulking 
creature; the latter develops into a bloated 
monstrosity, produces over 75,000 eggs a day. 


The Indians have a number of names for 
the Jerusalem cricket. The Navajos call it 
W oh-seh-tsinni, or old bald head ; the Wiots 
call it Spinmagaralu, and in one of their 
myths this cricket thrusts its head into some 
hot ashes during a moment of grief. For 
that reason its descendants to this day have 
shorn heads. The Yuroks called it Wertsoit 
and believed it brought death into the world, 
mankind having once been immortal. 

As a practicing scourge Californians 
simply call it the potato bug. Another in- 
sect, the Colorado potato beetle or Dory- 


TARANTULA VERSUS CENTIPEDE 


This tarantula finds an easy victim in 
a centipede. After the tarantula at- 
tacked, the centipede curled itself and 
put up a brave but futile fight against 
its hairy opponent. The tarantula soon 
paralyzed the centipede and proceeded 
grimly to cut it up in preparation for 
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phora decemlineata, bears a more rightful 
ownership to. this name. The two insects 
vary decidedly in appearance, and the larvae 
of the Colorado specimen do far greater 
damage than the Jerusalem cricket does. 
But as a potato destroyer the Jerusalem 
cricket is not guiltless. As early as 1912 
the County Commissioners of Nevada 
County, California, reported its destructive 
work. Yet antedating that, S. S. Rathvon 
heard of its potato-eating habit in 1877, ob- 
served a specimen sent him from the Sac- 
ramento Valley and named it the California 
mole cricket or Gryllotalpa. The potatoes 


are gnawed into before being dug, thus 
SOLDIERS 
Soldier termites have strong mandibles, 


shields of impervious armor and _ bull-like 
strength. It is their duty to guard the ter- 
mitarium which they inhabit and woe betide 
the offenders who dare to cross their paths. 
As soldiers they are exempted from menial 
labor. This is done by the worker class 
which bores into the wood and manufactures 
the food for their prodigious queen. Life 
in a termitarium is regimented completely. 


a feast. 


making them unfit for keeping or selling. 
Since this usually occurs in newly cleared 
fields or in lands left for some time to sod, 
the. remedy is clean cultivation in order to 
break up the breeding places. 

That a herbivorous diet can sustain them 
was demonstrated when the natural history 
students of Albuquerque High School kept 
alive within a glass jar a New Mexico 


variety of Jerusalem cricket for several 


years, feeding it on potato and fleshy plant 
tubers. Its abode was a quantity of sand, 
which when occasionally dampened offered 
a resemblance to its native habitat. 
Within its natural environs, however, it 
may be found under stones or logs as well 
as within sand beds. It saunters forth into 
the open country when night falls in the 
manner of an armored tank. Since its body 
drags, it leaves a trail similar to a snake’s, 


while its widespread feet indent dusty roads | 


with hieroglyphic-like tracks. When one is 
in quest of food, it will twist its grotesque 
head from side to side, reminding an on- 
looker somewhat of the sniffing of a pointer 
pup. In quick jerky strides it will cover a 
stretch of ground and, by jamming down 
its shovel-like head and using it as a hoe 
and by using its short powerful forefeet 
as trowels, it can dig itself completely out 
of sight within sixty seconds. Once under- 
ground, it bites into the roots which keep it 
alive. 

The female Jerusalem cricket often de- 
vours the male after mating. Later she 
lays small masses of oval-shaped, rough- 
surfaced eggs within the soil, which can be 
detected in the spring when the sod is broken 
for garden planting. After several weeks 
of incubation, possibly three, miniature 
replicas of the mother come into the world, 
but even in this early stage they are ca- 
pable of motion and eager to forage for 
food. 

In the adobe hills near Los Angeles many 

(Continued on page 46) 
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ANNOUNCING THE CLUB’S 
NEW PUBLICATION 


The Committee of Selection takes 
pleasure in announcing William La 
Varre’s Southward Ho! as the current 
quarterly publication. 


For fifteen years William La Varre has 
explored and prospected for treasures in 
mountains and jungles from Yucatan to 
Patagonia. He has sought for gold, dia- 
monds, petroleum, metals and drugs; for 
such strange products as balata, chicle 
and hiawa gum. His quests have taken 
him across continental South America at 
eighteen different points. Few living ex- 
plorers have seen more of the splendor 
and terror of the vast wilderness regions 
of South America from the mountains of 
the Land of Fire to the treacherous head- 
waters of the Amazon and the Esse- 
quibo. 

The book begins with strange adven- 
tures in Central America. How many of 
us know the dramatic story that lies be- 
hind that humble and common product 
—chewing gum? It is a story of fabu- 
lous wealth and inhuman cruelty that 
takes place in the wild chicle forests of 
Guatemala. William La Varre takes us 
to one of the great chicle plantations— 
the empire of E] Bruto, a jungle despot 
who rules desperadoes, adventurers, 
escaped convicts, Indians and Negroes in 
a domain of utter lawlessness and _per- 
petual hardship. On none of the world’s 
remaining frontiers is the struggle for 
wealth and power more ruthless; nowhere 
could one find more sinister characters; 
nowhere is the drama of brute force re- 
vealed in so grim a manner. 


In sharp contrast. to this exciting tale 
is the beauty of the Guatemalan high- 
lands and the bright pageantry of the 
Quiche Indian’s life which William La 
Varre describes so vividly. Equally in- 
teresting is the description of the vast 
banana plantations, a remarkable ex- 
ample of superbly organized industry 
operating efficiently and healthfully in 
what was once the most disease-ridden 
section of Central America. Further 
south in Panama we cross the pestilential 
swamps of the isthmus with a regiment of 
American soldiers in one of the most 
daring and spectacular peacetime maneu- 
vers in our history. 


The trail leads further southward 
through the beautiful primeval islands 
of the Chakoi Indian where Pizarro and 
Balboa sought golden booty; through the 
turquoise waters of the San Blas keys 
where the alligator hunters live, through 
the land of the spotted jaguar where La 
Varre met and aided René Belbenoit, per- 
haps the most famous convict ever io 
escape the horrors of the “Dry Guillo- 
tine” at Devil’s Island. 
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TOUCAN IN BRITISH GUIANA 


Then the author takes us to the conti- 
nent of South America. In his wandering 
he has met enough picturesque characters 
among the Indians and whites to fill a 
dozen novels. Their colorful personali- 
ties crowd the pages of this book and 
give it the intensity and excitement of a 
best-selling thriller. 

The Macusis Indians, who made a 
racket of poison blowpipes; the cocaine 
eaters of the Andes; the Wipisanos and 
their garden of human skulls; the stolid 
and stoical descendants of the Incas; 
Quechuas, Otavalos, Jivaro headhunters 
—these are but a few of the tribes with 


which William La Varre has _ lived 
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throughout the length and breadth of 
South America. Oftentimes he risked his 
life, and some of the tribes he visited had 
never before seen a white man. For 
months at a time he has lived with savage 
Indians completely cut off from civiliza- 
tion, participating in primitive cere- 
monies, hunting jaguars, ocelots and 
puma, following mysterious waterways in 
native dugouts, studying the exotic vege- 
tation of the forest and seeking for 
treasure and new supplies of valuable 
natural resources. 


The latter part of the book takes us 
into the invigorating atmosphere of the 
high Andes—to Cuzco, Pizarro’s capital; 
to Machu Picchu, the granite stronghold, 
high on a remote escarpment, built by a 
prehistoric race of men who left no his- 
tory; to Lake Titicaca, the highest navi- 
gable lake in the world; to remarkable 
new mining engineering and industrial 
developments on wind-blown paramos 
and bleak cordilleras; to La Paz, the 
highest capital in the world; to steep 
trails followed by indefatigable llama 
caravans; and to scores of lofty moun- 
tain towns steeped in stirring memories 
of Inca kings and Spanish conquistadors. 

Obviously Southward Ho! is a travel 
book in the great tradition. Here are all 
the requisite ingredients; here is a narra- 
tive written with gusto and surging with 
romance and adventure. In addition to 
the sheer interest of the La Varre story, 
the book has another value for us. It 
throws new light on Latin America and 
its tremendous resources which have such 
vital importance to North America today. 

Southward Ho! is offered to our mem- 
bers at the special price of $2.25 postpaid. 
It is a volume of 301 pages with a hand- 
some jacket in colors, illustrated with fif- 
teen of La Varre’s splendid photographs. 
It is issued in the regular format with the 
imprint of the edition of the National 
Travel Club and may be secured by writ- 
ing the Secretary. 


WINTER VACATIONS 


It is not yet too late to plan that much- 
needed winter vacation, either to the 
sunny lands to the south of us or to a win- 
ter sports resort. The service department 
still has a supply of the booklets listed 
below which it will be glad to send out 
in reply to specific requests. Information 
on Florida is also available. 


WINTER CRUISES 
Round the World 
West Indies 
South America 


THE CARIBBEAN 


MEXICO 
WINTER SPORTS 


Berkshire Hills 
Colorado Springs 


Puerto Rico Pocono Mountains 
Cuba Lake Placid 
Jamaica Quebec 
Nassau Canadian Rockies 
BERMUDA Sun Valley 
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UNITED STATES 


Jan. 31 to Feb. 6—Mardi Gras in New 


Orleans, Louisiana 


Feb. 1 to 4—Maryland Kennel Club Show 
in Baltimore 


Feb. 1 to 6—Mardi 
Texas 


Feb. 2—Candlemas Day Dance in San Fe- 
lipe Pueblo, New Mexico 


Feb. 2, 3—Williams College Winter Carni- 
val at Williamstown, Massachusetts 


Gras in Galveston, 


Feb. 2 to 6—Mardi Gras in Mobile, Ala- 
bama 
Feb. 3, 4—Winter Club Invitational Ski 


Meet at Yosemite, California 


Feb. 6 to 10—Championship Golf Tourna- 
ment at Ormond Beach, Florida 


Feb. 7—Beginning of Lenten Rituals of the 
Penitentes in Spanish-American Villages 
throughout New Mexico 


Feb. 7 to 13—Chinese New Year Celebra- 
tions, Especially Colorful in San Francisco 
and New York 


Feb. 8 to 11—World Championship Rodeo 
in Phoenix, Arizona 


Feb. 9, 10—Dartmouth College Winter Car- 
nival at Hanover, New Hampshire 


Feb. 10—Sir Thomas Lipton Cup Regatta 
off Miami Beach, Florida 


Feb. 10 to 12—Northern New York Speed 
Skating Championships at Lake Placid, 
New York 


Feb. 11 to 14—Meeting of International 
College of Surgeons at Florida Medical 
Center, Venice 


Feb. 12 to 14—Westminster 
Show at New York City 


Feb. 12 to 17—National Championship of 
Golf Club Champions at St. Augustine, 
Florida 


Feb. 13—Miami-Nassau Sailing Race 


Feb. 13 to 17—Mid-Florida Women’s Golf 
Tournament at Orlando, Florida 


Feb. 15 to 18—Riverside County Fair and 
Date Fiesta at Indio, California 


Winter Carnival at Banff, Alberta 


Feb. 16 to 18—Midwinter Figure Skating 
Carnival and Women’s Invitation Ski 
Tournament for Kate Smith Trophy at 
Lake Placid, New York 


Feb. 17, 18—The ‘‘Taschereau” Ski 
at Mont Tremblant, Quebec 
Southern California Intercollegiate Ski 

Meet at Lake Arrowhead, California 
Ski Jumping Tournament on. Mount 
Shasta, California 
Pacific Northwest Ski Association Tour- 
nament at Payette Lakes, McCall, Idaho 


Feb. 18—International Ski Jumping Tourna- 
ment at Brattleboro, Vermont 
Outboard Motorboat Regatta at 

Smyrna, Florida 

Feb. 19 to 24—Central Florida Exposition 
at Orlando, Florida 
Fourteenth Annual Dixie Amateur Golf 

Championships at Miami, Florida 


Feb. 21 to 25—Winter Sports Carnival at 
Portland and Mt. Hood, Oregon 


Feb. 22—Ski Club Meet and Ice Carnival 
at Sun Valley, Idaho 
Santa Anita Derby, California 


Kennel Club 


Race 


New 


Feb. 22 to 25—Bobsled and Ski Jumping 
Championships at Lake Placid, New York 
Open Golf Tournament at New Orleans, 
Louisiana 

Sunshine Spring Ski Meet at Banff, Al- 
berta _ 

International Dogsled Derby at Quebec 


ity 
Sewall Trophy Curling Bonspiel at the 
Seigniory Club, Montebello, Quebec 
Fourteenth Annual Midwinter Regatta, 
California Yacht Club, at Los Angeles 
La Hiesta de los Waqueros at Tucson, 
Arizona 
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California Bad- 


25—Southern 1 
minton Championships at San Diego 


Feb. 23 to 


British Columbia Ski 
Kamloops 
Feb. 25—-Northern Rocky Mountain Ski As- 
sociation Jumping Championships at Butte, 
Montana 
Feb. 27 to Mar. 2—Women’s South Atlantic 


Golf. Championship at Ormond Beach, 
Florida 


Feb. 28 to Mar. 6—Annual National Flower 
and Garden Show at Houston, Texas 


Feb. 29, Mar. 1—Bach Festival at Winter 
Park, Florida 


Feb. 29 to Mar. 3—Dominion Ski Champion- 
ships at Banff, Alberta 


Mar. 1 ‘to 
Florida 
Pacifie Coast Intercollegiate Ski Cham- 

pionshins at Yosemite, California 
Eastern Canada Ski Championships at 
Ste. Marguerite, Quebec 

Mar. 2—Widener Challenge Cup Race at 
Hialeah Park, Miami, Florida 

Mar. 2 to April 7—Pilgrimages to Natchez, 
Mississippi 
Azalea Trail in Mobile, Alabama 


Mar. 3 to 6—International Four-Ball Golf 
Tournament at Miami, Florida 


Championships at 


3—Horse Show at Orlando, 


Mar. 3 to 10—Spring Garden Fiesta in New 
Orleans, Louisiana 


Mar. 5 to 9—Women’s Golf Championship, 
East Coast of Florida, at St. Augustine 


Mar. 7—“‘A Day in Old Spain” Fiesta at 
St. Augustine 


Mar. 8—Quebec Provincial Ski Champion- 
ships at Mont Tremblant 


Mar. 8, 9—California State Ski Champion- 
ships at Yosemite 


Mar. 9—Santa Anita Handicap, California 


Mar. 9, 10—All-Indian Show at Phoenix, 
Arizona 
Men’s Combined Open Ski  Champion- 


ships at Mont Tremblant, Quebec 
Mar. 11 to 16—Flower Shows in New York. 


New York; Boston, Massachusetts, and 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Mar. 13 to 17—Amateur-Professional Best 


Ball Match Play Championship at St. 
Augustine, Florida 


Mar. 14 to 24—Yaqui Indian Dances dur- 
ing Holy Week at Tucson, Arizona 

Mar. 15 to _17—-Snowshoe Races at Johns- 
ville Ski Club, Feather River, California 

Mar. 16—Skating Carnival at Sun Valley, 
Idaho 


Sandhills Steeplechase and Racing Asso- 
ciation at Southern Pines, North Caro- 


lina 
Mar. 17 to 24—Easter Festival in Linds- 
borg, Kansas 
Special Easter Week Program at Yo- 


semite, California 


Mar. 19 to 21—Open Championship Golf 
Tournament at Pinehurst, North Carolina 


Mar. 22—Good Friday. Flagellation of the 
Penitentes throughout New Mexico 


Mar. 22 to 24—National Downhill, Slalom 
and Combined Ski hampionships and 
Competition for the Harriman Trophy at 
Sun Valley, Idaho 


Mar. 24—Easter. Special Sunrise Services 
at Winston-Salem, North Carolina; Mt. 
Davidson, San Francisco, and Yosemite, 
California 


Mar. 30—Carolina ee (Hunt Meeting) at 
Camden, South Carolin 


Apr. 1—Mule Day in Columbia, Tennessee 


Apr. 3 to '5—Fiesta del Sol at Phoenix, 
Arizona 


Apr. 6, 7—Far West 
Hood, Oregon 


Apr. 22 to 27—Garden Week in Virginia 


Kandahar on Mt. 


In writing advertisers 


espionage and sabotage were rife 
from the very start of the town’s 
life; in 1916-17, to ‘guard the port 
and its warehouses, units of Rus- 
sia’s navy were transferred half-way 
around the world from Vladivostok 
to Murmansk: two cruisers and sev- 
eral torpedo boats, with a total of 
eighteen hundred navymen. The 
civilian population was made up of 
several thousand longshoremen and 
railroad construction workers. It 
was essentially a man’s town, a pe- 
culiar child of military and industrial 
expansion of a long-dormant fron- 
tier. 

In 1918, with European Russia 
falling “into the hands of Lenin’s 
party, the British and French landed 
troops to guard the Murmansk war 
stores. A local Soviet cooperated 
with the Allies, much to the latter- 
day disgust of Stalinists who blamed 
for it a moderate order by Trotsky, 
countermanded by Lenin but carried 
out by the Murmansk men neverthe- 
less. Certain groups of local work- 
ers disagreed with their mild Soy- 
iet, and would not cooperate with 
the Allies; for these, the British oc- 
cupants and their White Guard Rus- 
sian assistants established concen- 
tration camps on nearby islands. 

American forces, too, sent here by 
President Wilson to guard the mil- 
itary stores, took a hand in native 
politics. In the summer of 1918 
the U. S. cruiser Olympia, command- 
ed by Captain Bearer, rode at an- 
chor in the port of Murmansk. A 
quarrel had arisen between the Bol- 
shevist crews of the two Russian 
cruisers on the one hand, and Rus- 
sian officers and other aristocrats in 
the town on the other. The quarrel 
led to armed clashes. Outnumbered, 
the officers appealed, to the Allied 
and American commanders. The 
British general in charge of the 
occupation first promised to help but 
soon reconsidered. The American 
captain acted otherwise. To quote 
Leonid I. Strakhovsky, now profes- 
sor of history at the University of 
Maryland, but in July, 1918, one of 
the White Guard leaders at Mur- 
mansk : 

We asked for help from Cap- 
tain Bearer. And we got it. 
Never shall I forget the sigh 
of relief when we saw the march- 
ing units of American bluejack- 


} ets taking in hand the troubled 


situation. These boys (as well 
as their commanding officer) did 
not understand anything in our 
political struggle, but they did 
their duty, because their gov- 
ernment had pledged its word 
and kept it. As the result of 
their support, the Ascold was 
disarmed and its Red crew en- 
trained and sent south to join 
their fellow Communists in Red 
Russia. Murmansk was once 
more safe for democracy. 
But a few more months passed, 
the Allied and American soldiers and 
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RUSSIA’S STRATEGIC SEAPORT IN THE ARCTIC 
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sailors grew tired of the strange war 
in the north now that the First 
World War was won for their side, 
and soon the Western governments 
evacuated their men to home ports. 
Left to itself, the White Guard front 
collapsed, and by the fall of 1919 
Moscow’s red flag waved over Mur- 
mansk and other northern points. 
The war-time boom over, Mur- 


mansk in 1920 had but twenty-five | 


hundred inhabitants, and in 1926 
some sixty-seven hundred. Yet Stalin 
and his government had great plans 
for this region. The first and sec- 
ond Five-Year Plans brought men 
and money to Murmansk, swift indus- 
trialization and remilitarization fol- 
lowed, and in 1935 the city boasted 
a population of one hundred and 
three thousand. High Soviet officials 
came here to supervise, to exhort, 
to praise and reward. Sergei Kirov, 
by origin a northerner, was particu- 
larly interested in the rising glory 
of Murmansk. In 1933, together 
with Stalin and Commissar for De- 
fense Voroshilov, he came to Mur- 
mansk to view the accomplishments. 
When, late in 1934, Kirov was as- 
sassinated, the Leningrad-Murmansk 
line, formerly known as the Mur- 
mansk Railroad, was renamed the 
Kirov Railroad. “ 

The Soviets now officially desig- 
nate Murmansk “the largest city 
beyond the Arctic Circle.” It is no 
secret that they regard it as an even 
greater metropolis of tomorrow. 
Liinahamari and other Finnish ports 
across the border are to be within 
its sphere, for, say the Russians, the 
western part of the Rybachi penin- 
sula had never been an integral part 
of the old-Grand Duchy of Finland. 
And indeed, the area was given to 
the Finns after the First World War 
because the young Soviet republic 
needed peace at the time most sorely 
and so was ready to sacrifice some of 
her territory; also because the true 
strategic and economic value of the 
Petsamo district was not realized 
until later. 

British naval experts appraise the 
Petsamo region as a potential key 
to the port of Murmansk and a 
guardian of all trade routes in the 
Arctic Ocean. In the Petsamo dis- 
trict are rich nickel mines, until 
lately exploited by the International 
Nickel Company of Canada with the 
aid of American managers and Brit- 
ish and Canadian employees. There 
is nickel on the Soviet side of the 
border, too—in the Moncha tundra 
of the Murmansk region, where the 
brand new nickel mining town of 
Monchegorsk was established in the 
course of the second Five-Year Plan. 
To combine these Soviet mines with 
the properties of Petsamo would cor- 
ner for Moscow much of European 
nickel production. Thus Murmansk, 
as the center of a new empire with- 
in the Greater Soviets, would come 
into its own. 
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TREES THAT IMMIGRATED TO FLORIDA 


(Continued from page 20) 


Ask any northerner what the com- 


-monest fruit on earth is and he will 


answer the apple. Yet beside the 
mango, the apple falls into oblivion. 
This original native of Asia is eaten 
in India by 350,000,000 people, by 
400,000,000 in China, and by some 
500,000,000 in various other parts of 
the globe. None of these people 
have ever seen an apple. 

The great emperor who built the 
Taj Mahal owned a grove of three 
hundred thousand mango trees, one 


of his proudest possessions. 


In the flush of its growth, the 
mango tree takes on the colors of 
the rainbow. The fruit varies in 
size from a hen’s egg to several 
pounds, and is used for chutney, 
pickle, green mango pie, or pre- 
serves. But it is most delicious. when 
eaten fresh. 

If we go back a million years, when 
the world was young, we find the 
earth strewn with sago palms. These 
beautiful creatures, with their de- 
licate fern-like leaf, bear a single 
bloom fully three feet across. From 
the seeds in the bloom we obtain sago 
starch. This oldest of grain trees, in 
decaying ages ago, produced the 
coal we use at present. —~ 

There is a monster brought from 
Malaya and Southern India called 
the jak-fruit. This tree bears a 
fruit weighing forty pounds and 
more. The fruits grow along the 
heavier limbs or upon the trunk of 
the tree, some resting on the ground. 
The pulp is eaten fresh, dried or pre- 
served, and the seeds roasted. 

A splendid fruit is the carambola, 
greatly relished in India. It is yellow 
in color. A cross section of the fruit 
gives you a perfect five-pointed star, 
so that a breakfast dish of caram- 
bolas resembles a platter of jewels. 
Prince Ishmael of Rajputana spent 
several days in Southern Florida 
and taught the growers how to pre- 
pare the fruit. It can be eaten fresh, 
sugared, or used’ in jellies and pre- 
serves. The juice makes a refresh- 
ing drink: E 

Another anomaly is the tree which 
grows Blue Point oysters. Its name 
is ackee, but the Georgia cracker pre- 
fers to call it the “poison-tree,” be- 
cause of the poison the fruit contains 
before it is ripened. The fruit of 
this native of West Africa is a three- 
celled capsule. Each cell contains the 


aril which when fried in butter re- 


sembles in taste and appearance our 
oyster. The Spaniards call it “sesal 
vegetal,” or vegetable brain. 

The feijoa, or pineapple guava, is 
a lovely shade tree of the South 
American jungles. In late April it is 
entirely covered with a mass of white 
blossoms, with crimson stamens. It 
is difficult to obtain the fruit, because 
everything which creeps and crawls 
eats the blossoms, most delicious and 
palatable. They taste like marsh- 
mallows, so that the tree is often 
called in friendly nickname the 
“marshmallow tree.” If you are 
fortunate enough to get the fruit, 
you have an excellent blend of the 
strawberry and pineapple. 

The lichee tree also finds a home 
here. In its native Southern China, 
it is one of the most important fruit 
crops. The fruit contains a white, 
pulpy flesh with a single brown seed, 


and has an excellent flavor. Few of 
us have ever eaten this fruit fresh. 
It is usually dried and sold as the 
lichee nut. In fact, our only con- 
tact with it was in the Chinese laun- 
dry of our youth, and the kindly 
Oriental who regaled us with them. 

Another naturalized citizen is the 
canistel, or eggfruit, from Central 
America. When it fruits, it has a 
fairly good crop of eggs, orange 
colored, sweet and tasty. 

The limeberry is a tiny fruit, the 
size of a pea. This tree was sup- 
posed to have been brought here 
from Calabria in Southern Italy, 
which had a monopoly on it as a 
fixer for perfume. The first imported 
plant was smuggled out of Italy in 
a coffin, past an armed guard. Orig- 
inally, it must have come from that 
home of the bizarre and the gro- 


' tesque, the East. 


These plants have as many 
medicinal properties as nutritive. The 
Negro has a drugstore in his own 
backyard. He lives on a small plot 
through lean years and fat, self- 
sustaining, self-sufficient. We can 
learn much from him. The Basque 
in his native Pyrenees and the 
Malayan in his humid jungle know 
the secrets of the soil. 

An old Negro on the Florida keys 
cut me some fresh aloes. 

“Rub dis on a sore spot, or bite, 
or swellin’, an’ it sho’ cure up fast. 
Mix it wit’ some water, an’ it mak’ 
you’ stomach feel right cool an’ good. 
An’ if yo’ soak de skin, it done 
mak’ de best red dye ebber. I jes’ 
lets him grow. Tak’ long time, but 
ain’ no trouble. He’s a fine lil 
plant.” 

A great many trees come here as 
uninvited guests. The will to live, 
the struggle for existence compels 
trees to migrate as well as humans. 
And the story of the migration of 
seeds makes a fascinating tale. 

Mother Nature moves her beloved 
vagabonds in ingenious ways. The 
Gulf Stream washes up countless 
millions of seeds; the wind scatters 
them; birds drop them undigested; 
tramp steamers and freight trains 
distribute them; and the running 
board of the family flivver is a ver- 
itable storehouse for potential plant 
life. Even the cuffs of a pair of pants 
serve as Carriers. 

The only tropical part of America 
is Southern Florida, washed by the 
Gulf Stream. The soil is black muck, 
decayed vegetation lying fallow for 
millions of years. In the “Ham- 
mock”, wild plants grow atop of one 
another in a writhing mass, trees, 
vines, air plants, until every square 
inch is covered, the whole resem- 
bling the jagged ruins of ancient 
cities. 
~ But the fruit trees we have spoken 
of were brought here by man and 
must be cultivated. 

There are innumerable obstacles to 
be overcome before these and a host 
of other fantastic trees are finally 
grown commercially in this country. 
We have much to learn about them. 
Only by going to school to Nature 
and learning from primitives with 
all humility, can we hope to regain 
the knowledge of which a too cul- 
tured and highly mechanistic scheme 
has robbed us. 
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LOST UTOPIA IN PARAGUAY 
(Continued from page 33) 


alcaldes, and other officials of a high- 
ly regulated civil government, all of 
whom were chosen by the Indians 
themselves. As these, like the rest 
of the Indians, were subject to the 
will of the fathers, the matter of 
freedom of choice was purely aca- 
demic. 

The villages were also divided into 
cazigazos; that is, there was a cazique 
for every forty to sixty Indians. 
This leader, however, like the vil- 
lage functionaries, found his title an 
empty honor save on holidays, for 
during the week the Guaranis worked 
side by side at their allotted tasks, 
with no differences in rank observed. 
In planning their “model villages,” 
the fathers had left little to chance. 
After the buildings were raised, an 
agricultural system was devised with 
the same meticulous care. The land 
around the reductions was divided 
into three parts. The best and larg- 
est was called the Tabampae, which 
means community fields. 
of the week it was worked by the 
Indians, and the harvest was turned 
over to the community storehouse. 
The second part was the Abampae, 
where the crops became the personal 
property of those who planted them. 
It was largely mandioca and sweet 
potatoes, still the principal food of 
rural Paraguayans. Each planted the 
same atount, for each received the 
same amount of seeds. Knowing the 
improvidence of the childlike Indians, 
and fearing that they would eat in a 
day what should last for a month, 
the fathers made them turn the 
harvest from these fields, too, into 
the storehouse, and rationed it out to 
them at regular intervals. The third 
part, called the Tubampae, meaning 
property of God, were fields destined 
for charity, that is, for the inmates 
of the Coty Guazu. The inmates 
themselves worked these fields, and 
occasionally those who had been lazy 
in working their own fields. 

Obviously, the reductions were 
practically self-sufficient. They re- 
quired little which they did not grow 
or make for themselves. The Jesuits, 
therefore, found a lucrative source 
of income by sending the products 
from the community fields to Buenos 
Aires and Santa Fe, amassing a large 
annual profit which went into the 
bottomless well which was the So- 
ciety of Jesus and which needed 
money for all its far-reaching pro- 
jects. All Paraguay suffered from 
this Jesuit trade, as the Order had 
many commercial advantages grant- 
ed by the King of Spain. 

Nor was the tilling of the fields the 
only duty prescribed for the mem- 
bers of the community. Some of the 
Indians lived beyond the villages in 
small huts, coming to the reduction 
only on Sundays to hear mass. Dur- 
ing the week they watched large 
herds of cattle. Others were always 
on the watch for any stranger who 
might approach. And the most im- 
portant task was the annual gather- 
ing of the yerba maté, the famous 
tea Ilex Paraguayensis. It was cus- 
tomary to send out expeditions to 
eather the wild-growing yerba and 
bring it back for consumption and 
export. Here, too, the Jesuits were 
foremost, as they were in all branch- 
es of trade, for they developed a 
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Three days — 


monopoly of the best grade, which 
was highly prized even outside of 
Paraguay. 

The principal advantage enjoyed 
by the Jesuits was their wealth in 
man power. Every year they could 
send out thousands to gather the 
leaves of the tree-like bushes, and 
even if many Indians died in the 
four to five months of harvesting, 
there were,still enough left to re- 
turn to the mission, bearing rawhide 
sacks filled with the precious herb. 
Later on, the fathers began to de- 
velop maté plantations around the 
missions and it was no longer neces- 
sary to send out the neophytes. 

For those who lived within the 
reductions, the days passed, each like 
the others, each one governed by the 
tolling of the bell in the bell tower. 
When the sun came over the eternal- 
ly green tops of the forest the bells 
of the tower began to ring, and sey- 
eral Indians went through the streets 
beating drums in a rapid rhythm and 
calling: “Brothers, already the day 
is beginning. May God help and 
take care of you. Awaken your chil- 
dren so that they may go to mass 
and then to work . . .” and before 
the cheerful beating had subsided, the 
brown children had thrown homespun 
dresses over their bodies, and ,came 
running to the church to repeat their | 
catechism and listen to mass. There 
the adults joined them. 

As soon as mass was over, the 
overseer of each group led them into 
the fields. One of them usually car- 
ried the statue of Saint Isidro the 
Laborer, and walking along they sang 
hymns, kneeling down each time they 
passed one of the little roadside 
shrines. When they reached the 
fields to be worked that day, they de- 
posited the image in a shady spot 
and work began, continuing without 
intermission, save for two hours— 
from twelve until two—for lunch and 
siesta. In the evening, carrying their 
saint and chanting hymns, they re- 
turned to the village. Once more 
they met in church to say a rosary 
and sing a benedicite. Then they re- 
ceived their ration of yerba, and, in 
the reductions where meat was plenti- 
ful, a ration of meat as well. 

Some sort of schooling was pro- 
vided for the children. They did not 
learn Spanish, as the fathers thought 
they did not need it. But they were 
taught to copy manuscripts, and their 
printing shops compared with the 
best in Europe. Some of them 
learned bookkeering, although with- 
out any knowledge of the meaning 
of numbers. But above all, they 
learned music and dancing. The 
Jesuits understood the Guarani’s love 
of music. When out on their pro- 
selytizing mission, they often took 
their harps and flutes with them and 
thus, like the Pied Piper of Hamelin, 
lured the Indian into Christianity. 
And so it happened that they learned 
to play all manner of instruments: 
oboe, violin, trumpet, harps, flutes, 
cello—whatever could be found at 
the reduction which would make 
music. The children with the best 
voices were taught to lead the songs, 
while the rest learned the tunes 
merely by listening to them. 

But the regulation of the Indians’ 
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lives did not end with this meticulous 
planning of their villages and fields, 
and the occupation of their time. 
The growth of population was also 
managed by the fathers with business- 
like precision. When girls reached 
the age of fifteen, and boys of seven- 
teen, they were ready for marriage. 
On a certain Sunday the villagers 
were lined up, the men on one side 
of the church doors, the women on 
the other. The fathers then proceed- 
ed to read the name of a girl, then 
a boy, joining them in marriage when 
he thought them suited for each 
other. There was little question of 
choice. From babyhood the boys and 
girls had been separated, working in 
different places, seated apart from 
each other in school and church, not 
even meeting at the festivals. After 
they were duly married, they were 
given a share of land on the Abam- 
bae and a room to themselves. 

It is said that the care of the 
fathers went so far as to have the 
bells of the tower rung during the 


‘night, to remind work-weary hus- 


bands of their marital duties. 

On the whole, in spite of this com- 
pletely regulated existence imposed 
upon Indians who had until then 
known only complete freedom, the 
Guaranis appear to have been happy 
under the dominance of the Jesuits. 


_ At its best, their life before had been 


unshackled, devoid of duties beyond 
the necessity of hunting for their 
daily food. They could choose the 
wife they preferred, or more than 
one. They could spend their time in 
idleness. But that carefree existence 
had grown more and more hazardous. 
Where the Spaniards colonized, the 
aboriginal population was decimated. 
In the reductions there was safety, 
and there were other compensations. 

True, they had to work or suffer 
punishment. But on Sundays and 
on the many saint days or on the 
birthday of the king of Spain there 
were celebrations with glittering 
ceremony. There were sham battles, 
sharpshooting, competitive games in 
the large square, and a game similar 
to football. They had gymkanas on 
horseback, and those who did not 


take part enjoyed the festivities with | 


shouts and laughter. 

On religious holidays elaborate 
processions or concerts or symbolic 
dances delighted the simple Indians. 
And on those days the office holders, 
the cabilde and cazique, the major- 
domo and constable, received their 
holiday costumes from the store- 
house, costumes of glittering colors 
and high plumes waving on colored 
hats, and strutted about in all their 
splendor. Some even proudly wore 
yellow stockings, although only the 
fathers wore shoes. When night 
came, they returned their costumes 
to the storehouse and prepared for 
another day of labor, sufficiently con- 
tent. 3 

One factor in maintaining this con- 
tentment was the absolute equality 
in which they lived. Money did not 
exist. No Indian possessed more 
than any other. Each had a ham- 
mock to sleep in, a stool to sit upon, 
a couple of pots, a fireplace, a room 
like all the others. Their chickens 
ran through the streets and on the 
Abampae fields, their mandioca rip- 
ened. 


For several generations these docile 
Indians were guided in every step of 
their lives. Then, in 1767, at the ex- 
pulsion of the Jesuits from the Span- 
ish domain, they were left without 
their fathers, leaders, judges, pro- 
tectors, The king of Spain sent to 
each reduction one priest and one 
layman. More rapidly than the ever- 
encroaching forest could do it, the 
rivalry between layman and _ priest 
broke up the reductions. Their in- 
terests clashed. Instead of remaining 
in their own spheres of action, one 
looking for nourishment for the soul, 
the other for the body, both tried to 
get all they could from these fabu- 
lously rich dioceses which had so un- 


expectedly fallen into their laps. The © 


Indians no longer knew which of 
their rival masters to obey; slackened 
in their work when the supervision 
grew less severe; and lived as best 
they could from the crops in the 
field, for their new masters prompt- 
ly sold the food which the Jesuits 
had stored. When the following 
harvest time brought no corn in the 
fields, no mandioca ripening in the 
sun, the Indians were hungry and 
dissatisfied. No one bothered about 
them any more, and one by one they 
drifted away, some into the growing 
Spanish cities where their credulity 
and unworldliness were exploited, 
some into the wilderness whose ways 
were now strange to them, and which 
did not seem to be as richly pro- 
vided with food as their forefathers 
had said. 

Within twenty years the rich and 
populous reductions were almost de- 
serted. The king’s appointees gave 
up and went away; the Indians dis- 
appeared, It took them a long time 
to learn to plan so that food would 
last them from one harvest to 
another, and while they were learn- 
ing many of them died. But one 
thing they never learned; one hun- 
dred and fifty years of Jesuit training 
had succeeded too well for that. They 
never learned to think for themselves, 
never learned that there is such a 
thing as personal freedom. Even to- 
day many of the people of Paraguay 
are still satisfied with their little 
fields of mandioca and their gourd 
of yerba maté; figuratively speaking, 
of course. But for all their intelli- 
gence, and there are excellent minds 
among them, they are too frequently 
lacking in initiative and constructive 
ambition. And therein lies the chief 
critcism of the reign of the Jesuits. 

{In most cases where the Spaniard 
went, the aboriginal races disappeared 
and their language was forgotten. But 
in Paraguay the real language of 
the people is still Guarani. Not a 
little of the credit for the survival 
of that language goes to the Jesuits. 
If the fathers had not taken the 
simple Guaranis under their wings, 
protecting them as a race, they and 
their language would have disap- 
peared under the vicious encomen- 
dero system of the blanqueadores de 
raza, the race whiteners, as the Span- 
ish were called. 

So the ruins of Paraguay, stark 
and desolate as they stand today, 
swallowed up once more in the for- 
est, are not merely the last vestiges 
of a great experiment; they are the 
reminder of a safe harbor which pro- 
tected a people from destruction. 
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with Mother Sea for my liking. No 
matter, we were never out of sight 
of land. Arab navigation was sim- 
ple enough. We might go a long 
way, but we took our time. 

Nothing happened very much. 
Life was as peaceful and as orderly, 
I suppose, as it would be anywhere 
else with a migrating Bedouin tribe 
about. The Bedouin chief gradually 
managed to get some semblance of 
order and at least seeming respect 
for authority into his wild tribes- 
men: we caught fish: we prayed 
volubly and often: the wind blew, 
and we drifted on. Many of the 
Bedouin were armed, and the crew 
was not. They outnumbered us by 
at least ten to one. But they were 
a peaceable lot, at heart; they really 
only wanted to get to Africa. They 
had the haziest notion whete they 
were going: some spoke of Moga- 
dishu, capital of Italian Somaliland, 
which they had heard of from the 
merchants. It was all the same to 
them. It was all Africa: and the 
fare was the same—eight rupees no 
matter where they went. 

It was Abdul-Aziz’ abiding hope, 
and the essence of all his intentions 
and plans, however, that he should 
get rid of the lot at the first port 
we came to. In this he was frus- 
trated by the refusal of the Italian 
authorities to permit them to land 
—a refusal which was both justified, 
I thought, and wise. We visited the 
small ports of Haifun, Obbia, Itala 
and Warsheikh, but at all these 
places the Italians watched us close- 
ly and we could not get as much as 
the buttered hair of a Bedouin 
ashore. We would have, they said, 
to take the lot to Mogadishu, and 
see what the authorities had to say 
there. 

So we went to Mogadishu, and 
the authorities after one look at 
them said we could keep the whole 
lot on board. And they set a guard 
on us to see that we did—a very 
necessary precaution when dealing 
with a gentleman like Abdul-Aziz. 
Abdul-Aziz was aggrieved to the 
point of considering an open attack 
on the town, pointing out what was 
true enough, that Arabs had opened 
up all that coast and had traded there 
from time immemorial. Abdul-Aziz 
was sore. Abdul-Aziz continued to 
be sore throughout the length of 
our stay in Mogadishu, and Moga- 
dishu being a good place where he 
had some girl friends, we stayed 
there some time. We stayed there 
so long, indeed, that the inhabitants 
of the great cabin got sore, too— 
even more sore than Abdul-Aziz was. 
In fact, they mutinied. 

Such an event stands unparalleled, 
I believe, in all Arab chronicles. 
(There are surprisingly few Arab 
chronicles of maritime events, for 
so great a maritime nation.) Any- 
way these locked-up, downtrodden 
women mutinied. They came stamp- 
ing up on the poop, pulled off their 
veils, and yelled: and their yelling 
was virago-like, justified and long 
continued. It happened to be one 
of the few days Adbul-Aziz was 
on board. 

Not all the women came on the 
poop. One huge old hag was the 
leader of them, and she spoke the 
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most. 
more. We probably had about twen- 
ty altogether. With great heat and 
a surprising command of expletives, 
she pointed out that the unfortu- 
nate women had been shut up in the 
great cabin for six weeks, without 
even adequate fresh air; that they 
had come on board expecting a voy- 


With her were five or six 


age of at the most three weeks, © 


‘and were’ prepared for two; that 


they had booked passage to Moga- 
dishu and now the ship was at Mog- 
adishu, so what was keeping them 
on board? All this, and a great 
deal more, including a picturesque 
and thoroughly correct account of 
Abdul-Aziz’s moral character and a 
frightfully low estimate of his moral 
worth, the old hag shouted, her veil 
thrown off and her face red with 
yelling: and her lieutenants did her 
good service in all the choruses. 

It was mostly chorus, They must 
have yelled there for twenty min- 
utes. Sometimes they looked as if 
they might do more than yell, and 
Bedu and other human beings quailed 
at their very look. But the yelling 
done, they ceased, poor wretches: 
and picking up their veils, retired 
again below. Abdul-Aziz 
greatly relieved, began to say “Al- 
lah is merciful, compassionate, and 
generous,” in his usual manner, 
thought better of it, stopped half- 
way through, shrugged, yelled for 
his stick and sandals, and marched 
ashore. He stopped only to order 
the storekeeper to buy an extra bolt 


looked | 


for the cabin hatch: and he did not | 


come near the ship again for a week. 


He did, however, send a basket of , 


fruit and vegetables down at once 


for the women, and saw after that - 


that they were supplied with fresh 
food every day. And it was not his 
fault that they were kept on board. 
He would have been glad enough 
to get rid of them. 


From Mogadishu we drifted down © 


towards the Kenya coast, the land 
of the Swahilis where the red flag 
of the Sultan of Zanzibar still flies 
over the forts. Here at any rate 


Abdul-Aziz knew he would be rid | 


of his Bedouin, and he made all the 
haste he could. By this time much 
of the galleon’s cargo had been dis- 
charged and she did not leak quite 
so much, but the wind dropped, and 


we sailed to the south’ard very 
slowly. It was a bad time for all 
hands, for our Bedouin, — stolid 


fatalists as they were, were begin- 
ning to be worried and we wondered 
what they might do. 

The first-class passengers, too, had 
long since eaten up their dellar’s 
worth of rice and such but still had 
to be fed: there was no profit in 
them. Some of them had left the 
ship at Mogadishu without bothering 
to pay their fares, and since Abdul- 
Aziz dare not report their departure 
he could do nothing about it. If he 
reported them gone, he would be fined 
for allowing them to land, and for 
bringing them in without having 
their names on the passenger list 
which the authorities at Haifun had 
so painstakingly prepared. Aye, we 
had a passenger list, by this time: 


but half the names were not on it 


and a lot that were on it were wrong. 
(Continued on page 45) 
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MY STRANGEST VOYAGE 
(Continued from page 44) 


From Mogadishu we had thought 


| the ship was bound directly to Mom- 


basa, but we found ourselves later 
outside a little place called Lamu. In 
the meantime an old man had died, 


and we had thrown him overboard. 


_ Another man had died, and his body 


suffered the same fate. Then a girl 
died, and we dropped her quietly 
over the side, wrapped up in date- 
frond mats. Poor child, she was 
about fourteen and was going down 
to be sold into some harem in Zan- 


zibar—had already been sold, I be- 


lieve, or at any rate a down payment 
made, 

At Lamu, where we had no busi- 
ness to transact whatever, the port 
authorities said that as it was not 
a port of entry we must go on to 
Mombasa with the Bedouin before 
they could be permitted to land. 
They made an accurate passenger 
list, and kept a very watchful eye on 
us, just in case. After we had been 
there six days, it was discovered that 
five of the women had broken out 
of the great cabin and run away. 
This would have perplexed a lesser 
man than Abdul-Aziz, who cursed 
a lot and tore out some of his hair. 


|He cursed all the women there ever 


were and ever would be, and said 
frightful things even about his own 
harems; he sent, all hands scurrying 
through the bazaar and through all 
Lamu, but no trace of the mutineers 
could be found. Then he thought 
of something. He must have the 
proper number of women both leav- 
ing Lamu and entering Mombasa. 


_ But they didn’t need really to be the 


women he had brought from Arabia. 
They were all veiled; European im- 
migration officers, like as not, couldn’t 
tell one Arab woman from another, 
even if they were unveiled. Most 
did not even bother to look. 

A friend of Abdul-Aziz ashore, it 
seemed, would be glad enough to 
send off some shrewish members of 
his harem down to Mombasa to get 
rid of them. Old Abdul-Aziz 
chuckled, his quick mind turning 
over the idea; before I had quit 
the ship he was instructing me to 
be sure to collect the fares. 


And indeed it turned out as~he-—~ 


had said. We shipped five beamy 
Swahili wenches, loud-mouthed and 
quarrelsome, all glad enough for 
what was presented to them as a 
run down to Mombasa. We took 
them on board, clapped them down 
below, opened up the hatch to the 
port officers next day to allow them 
to make a count; and then sailed. 
Abdul-Aziz got away with it in 
Mombasa, too. Nobody checked them 
up. Who could? 

At Mombasa, thank heavens, we 
finally did get rid of all our Bedu. 
They were allowed. to land there, 


man, woman and child. There is 
some stock regulation there about 
Asiatics putting up a landing guar- 
antee, but Arabs are forgiven this 
restriction. After all, the place is 
theirs, if only nominally. The flag 
of Oman still flies over a strip of the 
Kenya coast. There are religious 
organizations which give guarantees 
for good behavior, and repatriation 
of the destitute: and anyone coming 
from the Hadramaut would find it 
dificult to become destitute in East 
Africa. The system of allowing the 
migrants more or less free entry 
works out very well. After all, they 
rarely stay. They are birds of pas- 


sage, come down to labor for a while ° 


and then go home. If they can find 
no labor—why, food grows: and 
their tribesmen will look after them. 

So we got rid of our Bedouin at 
last, Allah be praised. I remember 
that last day of theirs at Mombasa 
vividly well. It was a hot day, and 
sticky. We lay in the old harbor 
amongst the fleet of Arab, Persian and 
Indian craft. A lot of Negroes in 
a Suri sambuk nearby were kicking 
up a din with hand-clapping and 
stamping of their big feet, and a 
Persian boom astern of us was put- 
ting out waterpots from Mangalore. 
Once more our decks were a wild 
melee of yelling Bedu, dressed in 
clean clothes for the first time in 
months, passing down battered tin 
trunks and bug-bitten camel bags, 
yelling, jostling, shrieking, shouting. 
Children scampered about; women 
shrouded in funereal black emerged 
from the gloom of the great cabin, 
tottered briefly across the decks, and 
disappeared into small boats; friends 
of the merchants yelled ribaldries 
and welcomes. 

The scene had been going on for 
hours, and as yet very few of the 
Bedouin had got ashore. What was 
holding them up at this last moment 
was the mercenary Abdul-Aziz, 
standing on the rail and lustily de- 
manding, in view of the nice long 
voyage he had given them all, a ru- 
pee extra on all fares. But this de- 
mand was too much for the Bedouin 
to tolerate after all they had suf- 
fered cooped up on those filthy decks : 
four of the strongest of them (I 
heard afterwards instigated by one 
of the Swahili wenches from Lamu) 
suddenly got together in a flying 
wedge and sent the white-gowned 
Abdul-Aziz flying over the side. He 
swam -spluttering and yelling to- 
wards the boat in which I was go- 
ing ashore. 

“Allah the all-knowing,’ I could 
not help saying, as he swam up, “is 
always compassionate, merciful and 
kind.” 

Abdul-Aziz gave me a dirty look, 
and struck out for the shore. 
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(Continued from page 38) 


Jerusalem crickets live in close prox- 
imity to scorpions, tarantulas and 
centipedes, and undoubtedly there are 
many fierce combats between them. 

Such combats have been staged in 
an improvised home laboratory. 
When a Jerusalem cricket was pitted 
against a California tarantula, the 
former delivered blow for blow until 
pinned to the earth and mortally 
speared. The cricket furnished a 
hearty meal for the tarantula as the 
dying victim gnawed ineffectually at 
the hairy body of its antagonist. 

Another Jerusalem cricket was 
placed in front of a scorpion. The 
cricket closed in and grappled quickly, 
the opponent’s oft descending tail 
tipped with the poison stinger hav- 
ing little, if any, serious effect. The 
contestants in truth were, fairly 
paired, each after due time trailing 
off to its corner because of sheer 
exhaustion. 


The only unqualified vietory won 
by a Jerusalem cricket was in a battle 
with a centipede. At first the cricket 
tired out the multilegged fighter by 
playing with it as a cat might play 
with a mouse. The centipede vainly 
sought to inject its pair of poison- 
lanced forelegs into the cricket, as 
well as to lash it with the hind part 
of its slender self. But when the 
centipede was fatigued, the Jerusalem 
cricket proceeded to chop up the 
snake-like body into quarter-inch 
segments, an act worthy of the most 
heralded dispenser of doom. 


We have seen that for all their 
gruesome and assassinatory habits 
scorpions and centipedes do not de- 
serve their evil reputations so far as 
human beings are concerned. There 
are innumerable other insects, not 
celebrated in picturesque legends, that 
constitute a real menace. 


Among these is the termite, whose 
destructive energy is tremendous. 
Within the state of California, for 
instance, all the twenty-one Fran- 
ciscan missions stretching from San 
Diego on the south to Sonoma on 
the north bear marks of termite 
depredations. To preserve these 150- 
year-old edifices that Father Junipero 
Serra planned requires constant 
vigilance. One of the structures that 
has felt the brunt of termite attacks 
is Mission Santa Inez, and for sev- 
eral years its keepers have sponsored 
a movement called Los Amigos de 
Santa Inez. With the funds that 
were raised from a series of bene- 
fits they employed the chemical guns 
of modern science but, although they 
have subdued the termite, they have 
not conquered it. As soon as vigil- 
ance is relaxed, the creature multi- 
plies in astronomical numbers. 


The species that does the damage 
is the wood-boring Termes flavipes 
or T. tubiformans. The termite fam- 
ily organization is made up of a 
queen, king, soldiers and workers. 
As the latter tunnel into the wood, 
they manufacture a kind of predi- 
gested food for the queen. It is she 
that so abundantly propagates her 
species, while the king assumes the 
role of a nonentity after he has 
mated. With the predigested food 
before her, and with the soldiers 
policing, she lies like a blimp 
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anchored to the groove dug out for 


her, depositing eggs at the rate of 
75,000 a day—to mature into regi- 
ments of marauders. 

With the coming of spring there 
is another destructive insect that must 
be combatted with spray guns or— 
another insect. This pest is the semi- 
microscopic plant lice or aphid, and 


when colonizing on the leaves or 


buds of rose bushes and sundry 


other plants, it drains the sap and 


causes the plants to wilt and die. It— 


is stationary at birth and wingless, 
but as a protection it may have a 
covering of a powdery, waxy or cot- 
tony secretion, as well as a coating 
of cast-off skins. 


The nemesis of the aphid is the 
ladybug, or ladybird. Shaped like a 
miniature tortoise, tinted a brilliant 
red, orange or yellow and occasion- 
ally black, with polka dots on their 
backs, “these insects both as adults 
and in the larvae stage devour the 
aphids that destroy vast acreages of 
verdant vegetation. Because of their 
value, the business of ladybird farm- 
ing has developed. While hibernating 
on bushes and trees in the cool Sierra 
Nevada, they are shaken off into 
containers and brought down to the 
ladybird farmer, who feeds thém on 
myriads of mealy bugs living on 
potato sprouts. When a farmer sends 
in an order for the polka-dotted in- 
sects to attack invading aphids, the 
ladybirds are corralled for shipment. 
by means of a muslin screen. When 
the screen is brightly lighted, it at- 
tracts the ladybirds which are then 


easily gathered and put into capsules 


to be shipped in refrigerated cars. 


Other insect scourges of the South- 
west do not have such an effective 
natural enemy as the aphid, and 
singly or in combination they prey 
upon vegetation. Their character- 
istics may often be detected by tak- 
ing note of their popular name, for) 
with that their story is half told. 
In the light of what the name tells, 


| 


consider the clover-leaf weevil, al- | 


falfa caterpillar, apple-skin worm, | 
peach-tree borer, artichoke plum! 
moth, almond mite, beet leafhopper, - 
snowy tree-cricket, cherry-fruit saw- 
fly, red date-scale and mushroom 
maggot. In size these insects range 
from the almond mite which is about 
as big as a pin head to the peach- 
tree borer, a caterpillar which at- 
tains a length of one and a half inches 
and is capable of boring under the 
bark of a tree down to the base of 
the main trunk. 


One might continue at length 
sketching the portraits of destructive 
insects and describing their dangerous 
and. miraculous activities. There are 
myriads of these creature and it re- 
quires all the vigilance and skill of 
science to control them. Entomolo- 
gists are constantly at work devising 
methods to frustrate them, and what 
these men are accomplishing is one 
of the great achievements of modern 
science, We are a long way from 
Strabo’s picturesque legend about the 
scorpion and the old myths about the 
centipede. These are feeble tales for 


children in comparison with the re- — 


markable stories that modern science 
has written for us. 


“ 
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FLYING DOCTORS OF THE AUSTRALIAN BUSH 


(Continued from page 23) 


| believe me it did hurt to move at a 
miserably slow speed on an empty 
truck whose wheels seemed steel 
shod, whose gait was like a gallumph- 
ing elephant’s. 

And then—heaven. Matron Hart 
at the Laverton hospital, clean sheets, 
massage, rest, attention. And after 
a while an X-ray which said that 
owing to unusually large hipbones, in 
twisting to smash the snake I had 
fouled the fifth lumbar. A crack 
half-way through showed how close 


I had been to bed for the rest of my 


life. 

The Flying Doctor scheme, al- 

though in the air, is still not com- 
plete. Six bases are now equipped 
-with air-minded doctors; the rest 
soon will be, as Australia has caught 
on to the vision Flynn had so long 
ago. His goal will be reached. 

In the meantime, when cases are 
urgent, some nurses have to do extra- 
ordinary things to save, say, a mother 
in complicated childbirth or someone 
who reaches them at the last gasp 
with appendicitis. Composing a 
corps d’élite they have to be unusual- 
ly resourceful, even able to operate 
by telephoned instructions over a land 
‘line which is complicated by repeti- 
tion from one speaker to another. 

Such was the triumphantly accom- 
plished task of the Halls Creek staff 
when it was a case of using the knife 
or losing an old friend just brought 

_in. They got on the line to Derby, 
four hundred miles away on the 
coast, using the operator at Fitzroy 
Crossing to repeat the message they 
could not hear over the whole length 
of tick-tack line. 

The doctor at Derby said do this. 
And they did it. They asked what 
next? He described what they must 
have seen, told where next to incise, 
how then to suture. Stage by stage 
he led them through the entire opera- 
tion till at last bandages were fixed 
and the patient came out of the 
anesthetic. Compared to the ordin- 
ary ways of nursing, no patient ever 
had a more remarkable operation 
nor, happily, a less troublesome re- 
covery. 

In the bad old days, if a man went 


down with fever or something which ~ 


the horse doctor of the cattle station 
classed as “colic,” the general 
remedy was painkiller. I have seen 
a fellow obviously sick, carrying on 
at his work with a bottle stuck in 
the pocket of his shirt. A swig now 
and then—who ever thought about a 
measured dose out there?—kept him 
going during the day. There are 
occasions in cattle work, say, if 
pleuro is bad, when man cannot con- 
sider himself first. There are times 
too when a man does consider him- 
self first; those infrequent occasions 
when the craving for a “buster” is 
overpowering. Then, before the air 
bowed down to his requirements 
and radio threw his voice more 
swiftly than the smoke signals of 
the black fellows, he turned again 
to painkiller. The gaudy wash so 
labeled was known to contain alcohol 
—and so the drink-craving bushman 
who could not get regular drink 
turned to irregular booze. 
Notwithstanding all that the 
A.M.S. offers the pioneer, the tra- 
ditional he-man still exists. He con- 


siders it effeminate to ask for help 
in sickness or injury. He sutures his 
ghastly wounds with a hair from the 
tail of his horse. The tar which 
he uses for sheep and horses and 
camels has sometimes to be applied 
in place of antiseptic. A friend of 
mine, far from anywhere, resorted to 
such natural remedies when a killing 
knife slipped. He was cutting up a 
bullock when the large, sharp knife 
fell out of his greasy hand and trans- 
fixed his foot, right through his boot 
from upper to sole. Without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, leaving the knife in 
to stop the blood gushing, he hurried 
to his store, ripped open a bag of 
flour, cut off his boot and plunged 
the wounded foot deep into the clean 
absorbent flour. It caked and saved 
his life. He lived quite alone with a 
few working blacks, wild fellows 
recruited from the desert wander- 
ers; the nearest hospital was 150 
miles away and he had only horses 
for transportation. When I saw him 
he was limping but happy to be alive. 
Had he been less resourceful I should 
likely have found a silent homestead 
and a friend who had gone to his 
last camp. 

On my expeditions I carry a grand 
medical case replete with everything 
an amateur doctor can use. Even 
ethyl chloride for local and, in 
extremus, general anesthesia. Not a 
few cases have been cured through 
its agency but none with more inter- 
est than that of a black fellow who 
had the point of a spear embedded 
in his thigh. Noticing his limp (he 
was one of my camel boys), [ in- 
quired and found the cause. He had 
been fighting before he entered my 
service and had been. jabbed in the 
leg with a stabbing spear. In pulling 
it out the point had broken off, and 
the skin had healed over. He had 
not cared. I marveled, as a white 
man would have died of blood pois- 
oning. 

Anyway, I asked him, “You want 
“em loose’m that one gatchi [spear] ?” 
“Orright, boss,” he agreed. 

So we got the kit ready and spray- 
ed the place with ethyl chloride. It 
froze the spot all right but it amazed 
us also by turning the black skin 
white. So interested we became that 
everyone, including the patient, for- 
got for a minute that there was a 
purpose in the gathering. 

However, I cut in, and the black 
bore it stoically. At last, when I 
was being barracked by those who 
looked on that I’d have the leg off 
before I found the “foreign body,” 
a black point (they harden spear 
points in the fire) appeared. Grasping 
the protruding part of the wood 
with forceps, I jerked it out, applied 
iodine, bandages—and left a smiling 
savage sitting by his fire. 

Such incidents as these serve to 
show the conditions in which lonely 
dwellers in Australia’s vast interior 
live even today. They may help, too, 
to convey the importance of medical 
service, especially in association with 
air transport, not only in helping the 
injured or sick, but in encouraging 
those who are inclined to leave the 
cities far behind to do so. For with- 
out a chance of succor in distress, no 
one could feel happy about burying 


(Continued on page 48) 
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FLYING DOCTORS OF THE AUSTRALIAN BUSH 
(Continued from page 47) 


himself deep in the bush, especially 
if he is married: and without married 
couples there can be no satisfactory 
settlement. 

Thus Flynn-of-the-Inland, in his 
care for the health of the bush peo- 
ple, is rendering a great service to 
the cause of ‘Australia. No single 
man has done more to promote the 
welfare of inland Australia than this 
practical-minded visionary whose 
achievements have made a place for 
him in Australian history. No indi- 
vidual has more suitably assisted the 
conquest of the frontiers which, like 
the Maginot Line before Paris, must 


be strongly held to safeguard the 
cities of which the Commonwealth is 
justly proud. 

Those who carry on the work must 
be remembered also: the doctors who 
fly; the pilots who risk their lives in 
long cross-country flights, descend on 
“airdromes” cleared by homestead- 
ers with little knowledge of the 
space a machine requires; the cour- 
ageous nurses who leave so many 
amenities to minister to the people 
of the frontiers. These people are 
among the real heroes of the Austra- 


lian frontier. 
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CONQUERING THE DUST BOWL 
(Continued from page 25) 


which provided his family with many 
picnic feasts under the shade of his 
own trees. 

The point of this little story is that 
it proves what can be done on some 
of the most difficult yet promising 
land in America simply by cooperat- 
ing with nature in an intelligent and 
farsighted way. During the early 
period of their settlement by the 
white man—in the later decades of 
the nineteenth century—the Great 
Plains were an unending source of 
misery, hardship, delusive crops and 
merciless exploitation by land sharks, 
railroad promoters and -wandering 
farmers. Nobody understood why 
the rains would come one year and 
drought the next, and the result of 
all this ignorance and confusion was 
the rapid deterioration of a _ vast 
country through the loss and destruc- 
tion of its basic resource: soil. 

Naturally treeless, deprived of its 
characteristic grass coverage; ex- 
posed to all the ravages of erosion 
by wind and water, aided by unscien- 
tific cultivation, this region was well 
on its way to becoming an American 
Sahara when the terrible drought of 
1934 forced the government to take 
action. It was recalled that as far 
back as 1873 Congress had recognized 
the importance of tree planting as a 
soil conservation measure, and the 
old pioneer notion of a “shelterbelt” 
was revived, to become the foundation 
of an ambitious program to restore 
the Great Plains to the people. 

It was not too soon, for in 1935 
farm values in a region containing 
one-fifth of the country’s farm acre- 
age had sunk disastrously; farm 
debt had skyrocketed; and by 1937 
the government had spent nearly two 
and a half billion dollars in relief 
measures that did not begin to solve 
the basic problems of the soil. <A 
vital segment of America’s natural 
and human resources was being liter- 
ally buried alive under mountains of 
sand and rivers of muddy water that 
every day poured into the Mississip- 
pi a million tons of precious topsoil. 

At the outset the tree-planting 
idea met. with what appeared to be 
a serious objection. Farmers are not 
foresters, and there was evidence to 
show that trees simply did not thrive 
under prairie conditions, where every 
drop of the uncertain rains was 
needed for the thirsty acres under 
wheat or corn. But these fears 
proved groundless. Experiments con- 
ducted from 1916 to 1933 in one of 
the most difficult sections of North 
Dakota showed that out of ten trees 


planted, seven survived. The secret 
was: proper choice of sites, careful 
selection of kind of trees} correct 
methods of planting and subsequent 
cultivation. Science, with its tena- 
cious attention to what, where, when 
and how, was once again replacing 
darkness by light and transforming 
chaos into order. 

For proof, look at the pictures ac- 
companying this article. Trees, hun- 
dreds, thousands, millions of trees, 
most of them planted less than five 
years ago, climbing upwards, spread- 
ing outwards, their massed ranks 
standing guard over crops and live- 
stock, their leafy shade attracting 
pheasants and bird life, their very 
existence a break in the strenuous 
monotony of farming. Riding or 
motoring westwards from Iowa and 
Missouri, through country which for 
generations has been sowing the wind 
and reaping the whirlwind, the eye 
catches long dark lines of new 
vegetation, seemingly irregular in 
plan but actually set with a skill 
that defeats the efforts of nature to 
destroy what man had weakened. 
Lilac -and honeysuckle; sumach, 
wild plum and apricot: for every 
mile of these eye-soothing growths 
eighty acres of farmland are given 
a new hold on life. 

True, these oases are still few 
and far between in the 600,000 
square mile region still known as 
the Dust Bowl and so vividly mir- 
rored in the bitter pages of Stein- 
beck’s famous novel. Even at the 
estimated average cost for upkeep 
of four cents per acre of reclaimed 
land, the government can only 
move slowly to change “the shape 
of things to come” in the western 
lands where mortgages, debts, soil 
decay, absentee ownership and a 
whole horde of economic obstacles 
still block the road to any long- 
range program of reform. Of the 
six and a half million acres that 
are known to be worth planting in 
shelterbelts and other types of 
farm forestry a little over one hun- 
dred thousand acres have been 
treated, with present prospects of 
adding another million or so, at a 
total cost not very much above the 
price of a modern superdread- 
nought. 

Perhaps the 85,000,000 trees now 
growing from end to end of the 
Great Plains are the advance pay- 
ment of our long-overdue debt to 
the wealth, work and happiness of 


the American people. 
s * * 
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MAIN STREET THROUGH FRENCH EYES 


(Continued from page 29) 


all that is left of the West (except 
a few phrases such as “two bits” 
instead of a quarter) is the silver 
dollar, the Indian trading post, and 
the trucks filled with broad-brimmed 
felt hats, silk shirts and men’s boots 
with Louis XV heels. 

There was still one hope left to 
me. American mythology includes 
one more divinity: the gold miner, 
and I knew that I was going to cross, 
between Reno and Sacramento, the 
Mother Lode gold-mining section. I 
had almost regained my juvenile en- 
thusiasm from reading on the map 
names in the district like Gold Run, 
Auburn, etc. And also, later, on 
arriving at Gold Run, when I had 
read on the only restaurant-grocery- 
store-gas-station of the place a sign 
which said: WE BUY GOLD, not 
“We Buy Old Gold” as at Times 
Square and the Bowery, but new 
gold, virgin gold. 

So I made inquiries. I learned 
that actually they were still find- 
ing gold in California with the aid 
of modern machinery, with workers 
who worked like no other miners in 
the world. 

“And the prospectors?” I asked 
myself cautiously. 

Oh, yes, there still are some. Ac- 
companied by a mule, they go up 
into the mountains along the streams 
and with the aid of a few primitive 
instruments they unskilfully wash the 
gold-bearing sand. They were the 
jobless to whom the state had re- 
fused the dole. In order not to die 
of hunger, they left the towns and 
became searchers for gold. They 
would have preferred any other oc- 
cupation, but they had no choice. 
Working from morning to evening 
and if luck was with them, they might 
earn fifty cents a day, a dollar at 
the most. They were so numerous 
during the fine season that in cer- 
tain counties the authorities put up 
notices at the entrance to trails up 
the mountains, warning visitors that 
gold had been exhausted in that re- 
gion long ago. t 

I noticed likewise, in the same dis- 
tricts, cabins where California towns- 
people came to spend their vacation, 


some in the gold-rush style, others - 


less pretentious. Signs announced 
that for a moderate price the strain- 
er and all the apparatus for a gold 
miner could be rented. I thought 
of the bankers and industrialists of 
San Francisco or Oakland spending 
whole days washing the gold-bear- 
ing sand, finding it rather amusing, 
and proud to bring home that evening 
the thirty cents worth of gold earned 
by the sweat of their brow. 


If mythological characters are as 
tare as buffaloes along the Lincoln 
Highway, there are other people 
who are quite real, Men, women 
and children, farmers and towns- 
people, workers and the great mid~ 
dle class—and bums by the thou- 
sands, by the tens of thousands, all 
simple, direct, cordial, and, from 
the New Yorker’s point of view, as- 
tonishingly cosmopolitan. 

_ The first I met shortly before I 
Teached Sandusky, Ohio. Standing 
beside the road, he signaled us and 

drew up to let him get in. He 
young—about twenty-eight years. 


We met him at three o’clock in the 
afternoon, and he had been walking 
since five o’clock that morning. 

“I don’t mind it,” he said, “if the 
weather is good. I like to walk 
early in the morning, but I’ve got 
on old shoes.” 

He came from Pennsylvania, where 
he was born and where he had be- 
gun to work in the mines when he 
was twelve years old. Since the 
depression he had become a plumber 
and had specialized in repairing au- 
tomobile radiators. He did not have 
a steady job but went back and 
forth from the state of New York 
to Iowa in search of radiators in 
distress. 


“Today,” he explained, “they make 


the radiators too good.” And then 
“Tt’s not cold enough yet to make a 
living out of it: the pipes don’t 
burst.” His season was winter but 
what he earned during the cold 
months was not enough to feed him 
in summer., He was going to San- 
dusky because he knew that he could 
spend the night there under cover: 
the police of that town places the 
municipal prison at the disposition 
of bums, no doubt to keep them 
away from temptation. The boy had 
slept there already on two occasions. 
The bench was hard, and before go- 
ing there he had prudently collected 
some old papers to stretch out on 
and also to cover himself up with. 


“There are about six thousand 
bums around Buffalo,” he said, 
“most of them young. Some get 


desperate, they pawn their last shirt 
and if they don’t eat for a few days, 
they go and bump somebody off. 
Right now they are all praying for 
war so that they can work a year 
OnEEWO a os” 

He went with us as far as De- 
troit. This boy who had no home, 
who had not seen his family for 
years, who carried on his back 
everything he possessed in the world, 
had no bag, not even a bundle tied up 
in a handkerchief, nothing. Just an 
old cap, one shirt with frayed col- 
lar, shoes worn down at the heels 
and a body of twenty-eight years, 
thin, muscular, disciplined and com- 


-pletely useless. 


We parted ways at Detroit under 
an enormous sign which said: 


DETROIT OPTIMISTS CHALLENGE YOU. 
BE OPTIMISTIC! 
BUY OPTIMISTIC! 

BUY SOMETHING YOU NEED TODAY 

On leaving Fulton, Illinois, on the 
Mississippi, I was looking at the 
river, which that’ day was broad and 
dignified because it had overflowed 
its banks. A youngster approached 
me, pushing his bicycle by the han- 
dle bars. He must have been about 
twelve years old, and wore blue 
overalls and a gray felt hat. It 
was Tom Sawyer himself who had 
come down the current of the years 
and come back up that of the Mis- 
sissippi. I wanted to know what 
Tom Sawyer knew about Europe. 

“Have you seen the papers?” I 
asked him, 

“Sure, I peddle them” he replied 
with assurance, looking at me out 
of blue eyes, bold and naive at the 
same time. 


(Continued on page 50) 
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MAIN STREET THROUGH FRENCH EYES 


“Any news?” 

“Personally” he said with aplomb, 
“T don’t think there will be a war.” 

“Why ?” 

“Hitler can’t afford it. Germany 
is not a self-sustaining country. In 
the last war they had to use sub- 
stitutes,” 

These erudite expressions came 
quite naturally to him and he knew 
what they meant. He talked to us 
about the map of Czechoslovakia 
which he had studied the day before, 
looked over our car, asked us about 
New York and California. Like all 
American children, he was much 
more mature than European children 
of his age. He entertained us with 
stories of his town of Fulton, of 
school, of the river of which he 
was manifestly proud, of the spend- 
ing program of President Roosevelt. 
Finally, he wished us bon voyage 
and went off, without doubt, to rejoin 
Huckleberry Finn. 

Night had falien and we plunged 
into the darkness. The _ road, 
straight as a die, was bordered by 
a sea of corn. I was driving. Every 
half hour I asked my companion: 

“Cormery 

“Corn” he answered, and I stepped 
on the accelerator. 

An hour later, I awoke the at- 
tendant of a lonely filling station. 
He was an old man, tall; bent over, 
bony, looking like Uncle Sam, but a 
smooth-shaven Uncle Sam, clothed 
in blue overalls. All around us was 
the night, the stars, the corn. The 
old man roused himself from his 
sleep, from his dreams, and began to 
talk. 

“What are they doing it for?” he 
complained. “War gives nothing 
permanent. Germany started it be- 
fore, and what did she get? And 
now she is starting it again. What 
lasting good can come out of a war?” 

Toothless, very old, he talked into 
the night as he filled the tank with 
gasoline and mourned ; 
the stars and the corn, he was search- 
ing for a lasting good. 

Two days more slipped by, and on 
leaving Laramie, Wyoming, we no- 
ticed an old man on the road mak- 
ing signs to us. He got in and 
immediately took out his union iden- 
tification card as a printer. His 


lost between - 


(Continued from page 49) 


name was written. on it, a Czech 
name: Novak. 

“I am behind in my dues,’ he 
said, smiling, “eighteen months in 
arrears,” 

For three years he had been with- 
out work. He had been in every state 
in the country, except Vermont and 
New Hampshire. He had washed 
dishes, worked on farms, repaired 
machines, done every sort of thing 


in exchange for a bed, for a meal,: 


and if possible, for a little money. 
He knew all about the cities in 
America, without exception. I 
amused myself by asking him about 
them, 

“What about New Orleans?” 

“They have too many mosquitoes, 
but I spent a night in a hotel there.” 

“And Miami?” 

“I worked in a printshop there for 
three weeks.” 

“And St. Louis?” 

“Just imagine, in St. Louis a Bo- 
hemian girl married a Negro, and 
other Bohemians drove her out of 
town.” 

He could go on telling anecdotes 
like this for hours. He had just 
come from Texas by way of Colo- 
rado and was headed toward Utah. 
At Laramie, the day before, a China- 
man had given him two sandwiches. 
A Chinaman! He was quite aston- 
ished. The Chinese never give 
anything away. He traveled with a 
map and headed for all the towns 
with at least three thousand inhabi- 
tants: he was sure of finding there 
a printing press and a local paper. 
On arriving at a place, he went the 
rounds of the printers and tried to 
find work. If there wasn’t any, he 
asked his comrades to give him a lit- 
tle money. 

“T am forty-nine years old” he said, 
“T am too old. They don’t want any- 
one over forty, even over thirty-five. 
I shall never have steady work 
again.” 

He never had any difficulty in get- 
ting aridese elt ee: see that you 
are well-shaved and clean, they will 
take you alone. I am always clean.” 

Novak accepted a cigarette. “O, 
a tailor-made one,’ he said. He 
was used to home-rolled ones. 
Then he went on to explain the 
technique of bumming. 


In summer he went to the Da- 
kotas for the harvesting. The farm- 
ers were nice, paid you well and 
gave you plenty to eat; he de- 
scribed the food eagerly, in detail 
meal by meal. But they would 
hire only ‘Catholics. “That is to 
say, it is enough to say that you 
are Catholic. It doesn’t make any 
difference to me. I’m everything 
to find work.” 

When’ winter drew near he left 
the farmers of the Dakotas “and 
I’m bumming.” Out West people 
were more hospitable than in the 
East, and more understanding than 
in the South. “In Texas, they take 
you for a tramp. Here, they under- 
stand that you are looking for work.” 

I asked him if he had never been 
married. 

“Jesus, no,’ he answered. “1 
don’t drink liquor, only beer, I 
smoke but I don’t chew, and I 
never gamble. 


and after two weeks she objected 
to my smoking. I let her go.” 

“Have you any relatives in 
America?” 

“No, nobody.” 

“Friends?” 

“You know, you have friends’ if 
you have money.” 

He was no longer youngy and his 
life was hard, he was hungry half 
the time and every other night he 
slept under the stars. But he did 
not complain. 

He left us at Spring River and 
went to look for a printer, reading 
the signs through his silver-rim- 
med spectacles. His pockets were 
bulging with his toilet articles— 
all that he possessed in the world. 

I do not know whether I shall 
ever again drive over the Lincoln 
Highway, whether I shall ever 
again see the men and women 
whom I met during this trip and 
who, I know, would have become 
my frienda; 

We traveled badly, because toa 
hastily. You should be able to stop 
on the way if something sings jto 
you; you should be able to wander 
aside at will and follow, in the 
night and across the fields, a new 
voice, a smile that you will never find 
again anywhere else in the world. 


Charles Phelps Cushing 
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